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Volume I, No, 2.’ 


TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
OF ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





Where pity, love and tenderness 
Are found, the Christ must be, 
So, wheresoe’er thy footsteps press 
His presence walks with thee. 

If now the vast, far-reaching good 
Is hidden from thine eyes, 

Of all thy gracious womanhood 
And free self-sacritive. 


Ere long upon thy works shall fall 
The clear white light of Heaven ; 

But then as now to Him shall all 
Thy grateful praise be given. 


————— 


NOVEMBER. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
There stands the sere, storm-stricken briar, 
No blossoms on its faded stem, 
Its leaves are red as flakes of fire, 
Each berry is a ruby gem. 
November, like a solemn friar, 
Makes a red rosary of them. 


There the gay hang-bird’s lonely nest 
Swings in sad silence on the tree, 

Like a heart in a mourner’s breast, 
The sighing leaves drop fitfully. 

Will spring return, the gorgeous guest, 
With beauty, song, and cheer to me? 


The winds the balm of woods will bring, 
The verdant branches bending nigh, 

Will bud and bloom, and birds will sing 
When earth is green, and fair the sky. 

The oriole with golden wing— 
Will come when flowers shall greet the eye . 


———__—_=<- 6——__— 


DR. SEVIER. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





When a novel, running its course as a serial 
in the pages of a popular magazine, becomes 
presently the theme of discussion at half the 
tea-tables in the country, it may be pro- 
nounced a success. Let a book win what- 
ever other rewards it may, if it fail to obtain 
for itself attention, and to incite people to 
talk about it, it misses the wide audience 
which best repays the author. 

Mr. Cable’s works are distinguished by 
their fidelity to local characteristics, and by 
their peculiar atmosphere of the semi-tropical 
South ; provincial, self-assertive, sensuous, 
and somewhat old-fashioned, yet having 
always, and especiaily in Dr. Sevier, a touch 
of the cosmopolitan. No great commercial 
centre such as New Orleans, but has this last 
attribute, however exclusive and narrow may 
be the preferences and opinions of some of 
its citizens. 

In spite of the fact that three people out 
of six, invariably declare that they cannot 
read books in dialect, or stories in which 
dialect is conspicuous, Mr. Cable’s novels 
easily overcome this prejudice. The human 








element entering into both tragedy and com- 
edy, and giving in all situations “the touch 
of nature which makes the whole world kin,” 
is irresistably strong. We may not under- 
stand creole patois, we may have to translate 
as we read; nevertheless we do read, and we 
enjoy. 

Many readers complained that Dr. Sevier 
dragged tediously toward the last, that there 
was too much of Narcisse, and his insuffer- 
able complacency, and sweet sibillant lisp- 
ing, but others, among them the writer, 
paid the story the compliment of wishing 
that its installments had been longer, and 
of sighing when the curtain fell on the 
doctor and the other actors in the story who 
had become familiar friends. 

The story begins in the years preced- 
ing the outbreak of the civil war, and reaches 
its close as hostilities cease, and the Union 
arms are triumphant. Dr. Sevier, the grim, 
kind-hearted, austere, courteous, and skill- 
ful surgeon, at once cynical and benevolent, 
is ostensibly the hero of the story, but our 
hearts hold him subordinate to John and 
Mary Richling, an impoverished and un- 
fortunate pair, who married for love, and 
who love loyally through all vicissitudes. 

Mary Richling is a charming figure, and 
her husband, though he provokes us by his 
frequent folly, which reminds us of Don Quix- 
ote, is a type of pure, high-natured man- 
hood. 

The contrast is very sharply drawn between 
Richling, the man who can neither make 
nor keep money, and Ristofalo, the Italian 
adventurer, who has the gift of accumulation. 
We see this every day. There are men who 
are foredoomed to poverty. Money slips 
through their fingers. Their pockets are 
bags with holes, yet are they neither gamb- 
lers, nor spend-thrifts. They simply lack 
the money-making talent. Richling is a 
type of this class. 

Ristofalo represents the other. He stands 
for the self-made class, shrewd, successful, 
complacent, who seize at the flood, the tide 
that bears them on to fortune. 

The final scenes are thoroughly artistic, 
and true also to the test of real life. The 
married lovers, after a long separation, are 
re-united only to part, and the book ends, 
with a finger pointed heavenward, where, 
‘*beyond these voices there is peace.” 

We do not wonder that a protest has arisen 
in some quarters, against the Union senti- 
ment of Dr. Sevier, as not fairly presenting 
the feelings of Southern men to-day. There 
are doubtless those who will never admit the 
‘*lost cause” to have been a wrong cause, 
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tures, nor agree with his conclusions. Tous 
who recall those days vividly, the book is a 
contribution to American literature, which 
will be useful to the historian of the future. 
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LONG ISLAND INDIAN 
PREACHERS. 
BY REV. 8 IRENEUS PRIME, D.D. 





Very few of the dwellers in brick and 
brown-stone residences in Brooklyn, now one 
of the largest cities on the American continent, 
ever think, even if they knew that within 
less than a century the Indians of the forest 
have on Long Island preached the gospel 
to the people of their own blood and color. 
There is a little remnant of Indians left, 
but the places that knew them once will 
soon know them no more. It has been my 
lot to converse with those who knew these 
preachers, and to hear anecdotes of their 
remarkable power. Three of them were 
specially noted in their day for that natural 
eloquence, which sometimes appears in the 
negro and Indian races, and bursts out like 
a flame of fire, with no previous training or 
learning. 

Samson Occum became suddenly famous 
as a public speaker, and was induced to go 
to England to raise funds for a charity school 
to instruct Indians. This school became 
Dartmouth College. Occum went over in 
1765, the first North American Indian who 
ever made a public appearance as a preacher 
in Great Britain. He was the lion, almost 
literally a lion, for the multitude flocked to 
see him as if he werea wild man of the forest 
who had been tamed for exhibition. He 
preached there between three and four hun- 
dred times. The king of England and noble- 
men gave him money, and no less a sum 


| than forty thousand dollars, was the harvest 


he gathered for his cause. On his return, 
he labored with great success among his 
people on this island, and he also preached 
in Boston and New York, and many other 
places, with acceptance and effect. Dr. 
Buel, of Easthampton, a celebrated man 
himself, said of Occum, ‘‘He is the glory 
of the Indian nation.” He was a native poet, 
bornnot made. Some of his hymns are pre- 
served in church collections, and are sung 
without a thought of their origin. 

‘‘ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound,” has 
passed out of use, but nothing more 
majestic in tone has taken its place. A 
sermon of his preached ¢o a man on the eve 
of execution is also preserved, and he who 
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can read it without tears, must be made of 
sterner stuff than ordinary mortals. 

Peter John was an Indian preacher among 
the Shinnecock tribe. The sand hills and 
the bay west of Southampton perpetuate the 
name of this tribe, and some of them still 
linger on the shores of time and the Atlantic 
ocean. He was not a man of learning, nor 
was he an eloquent speaker. But he was 
very useful among his people, and founded 
several churches. This good Indian lived 
till he was eighty-eight years old. Then his 
grandson was ready to enter on the old man’s 
labors, and he went to his reward. His 
grave is at Poosepatuck. 

Paul Cuffee was the young man who suc- 
ceeded his grand-father, Peter John, in the 
ministry. He was one of the Shinnecock 
Indians. He had negro blood in him, but 
had all the traits of Indian character, and 
in early life was a gay rollicking blade, a 
great mimic and a leader in all manner of 
fun and frolic. But after he was twenty- 
one years old, he became religious, and 
being splendidly endowed by nature with 
gifts for public speaking, he broke out as 
a preacher to his brother Indians in various 
parts of Long Island. Montauk was in- 
habited by remnants of several tribes, and 
was often the scene of his labors. He was 
for along time at Canoe Place, and he was 
heard at Moriches and Islip. My father 
heard him preach, and has often spoken to 
me of his power. A _ printed account 
of him, says: ‘‘ his imagination was lively 
and fruitful, his manner graceful, combining 
modesty and humility, and when the powers 
of his soul were a little wrought up with the 
fire of divine love, his countenance would 
seem to shine with more than mortal bright- 
ness. Multitudes hung with intense delight 
on his lips. Churches and ministers wel- 
comed him to their pulpits.” Paul Cuffee 
was the last of the native Indian preachers 
on Long Island. He died in the year 1812, 
and was buried about one mile west of Canoe 
Place, where among the bushes and trees 
is a lone grave, over which stands a stone 
erected to his memory, bearing a warm 
tribute to his worth and noble work. 

To me there is something painfully in- 
teresting in the fact that these sons of 
thunder, children of the woods, have left no 
successors to show us by their words, what 
men their fathers were. We can see their 
descendants, but they are degenerate plants 
of a wild vine. Until within a very few 
years, and it may be until now, the royal 
succession has been kept up among them, 
some poor miserable drunkard perhaps being 
acknowledged as the chief or king. They 
have not been killed off by the persecutions 
of white men, but have gradually wasted 
away in the vices which they enjoy. That 
they have had eloquent preachers among 
them, is the proof that they might have been 
a moral-power in the land, had they culti- 
vated the arts of civilized life in the midst 
of which they have perished. 

From what tradition has told us of these 
three native orators, there is every reason 
to believe, that even now if they were on 





the stage of being, they would be men of 
mark, and leaders of the people. They lived 
to some purpose, and it is not unfit that this 
magazine, in its infancy, on the island that 
once heard their earnest words, should de- 
dicate a column to their memory. 
—_———_soe— 


WHAT SHOULD THE YOUNG 
KNOW ? 


BY W. J. CUSHING. 

In looking over the field of every day life, 
as it relates to the rising generation, we see 
a degeneracy from the old state of things. 
The young have become like a high pressure 
engine, without a governor—plenty of nerve 
force but no control over it. Everything in 
these large cities tends to quicken and excite 
a race so developed along the line of their 
nervous systems ; and so their impulses, when 
unchecked by proper restraint and self 
knowledge of the laws governing their being, 
lead them into all manner of dissipation, 
which ultimately sap their strength, sow 
seeds of disease, and rob them of that serene 
old age which looks back calmly over a well 
spent life, and rejoices in the possession of 
its faculties, because of having husbanded 
in youth that vitality which now supports 
it to old age. As Dio Lewis and others see 
it, the divine plan has been to build up brain 
structures—a keen, active, rounded race. 
The climate, with its sudden changes and 
bracing air, the high state of civilization 
about us, the eagerness of men after the 
‘‘almighty dollar ”—all tend to stimulate 
this growing brain. Under such conditions, 
coupled with a free country and too little 
parental restrain, liberty runs to license, 
and the young surprise us not only at their 
want of respect for parents, teachers and 
elders, but at the early age at which they 
emulate their seniors in the uses of tobacco, 
theatre going, and the various ‘‘ manly” 
necessities of every day life. 

Now what are we coming to if this con- 
tinues as it is, and the young are allowed 
to go on unchecked by wholesome restraint, 
self-knowledge and a personal effort on their 
part for the mastery over self—the practice 
of self-control? Given an active, restless 
thoroughly “‘alive” boy or girl, what shall 
we do that their future may be secure, and 
that they shall grow up an honor alike to 
themselves and their parents? Each one 
has a will, which, if properly trained, gives 
it command over his or her entire being, so 
that if we thoroughly train the growing 
child and youth while yet pliable and sus- 
ceptible of such a molding process, we make 
him almost involuntarily do what is right, 
upon the same principle that he can play 
piece after piece upon the piano, after such 

ractice of it as thoroughly engrafts it upon 

is mentality; or, to speak scientifically, 
upon his involuntary brain. Besides this 
training in what is right, from a moral, 
social and religious standpoint, the intellect 
should be unfolded by proper study, con- 
versation and observation in the various 
branches of science, art, literature, etc., so 
that, having a knowledge of whatis ‘‘ good, 
true and beautiful,” a taste may be formed 
for that to the exclusion of what is bad, 
both from the promptings of the animal 
man, or ‘‘ serpent brain ”—(the same serpent 
which tempted our early parents, and not 
a literal snake), and temptations from with- 
out. 





We need popular science, free from too 
much technicality, to teach them the truth 
about every day life, and their relation and 
dependence upon Nature; to teach them the 
laws which govern their being, which prevent 
sickness by being obeyed, and thus save 
much suffering and large doctor’s bills. To 
speak plainly, we need more science and less 
preaching, more actwal knowledge of ouwr- 
selves than theories about divinity and the 
fall of man; more scientific lectures upon 
the living word than sermons upon the writ- 
ten as handed down through the centuries. 

We are living in an age of science and 
scientific thought, which is even creeping 
into the pulpit and leavening it with the 
inner and hidden meaning of the Bible— 
the spiritual truth. Let parents tend 
their children as carefully as the gardener 
tends his growing plants ; train them into 
symmetrical “‘ plants of a higher growth,” 
mentally, morally and physically. Do not 
let love triumph over wisdom, but rule them 
until enforced obedience, so moulds them— 
so moulds the spirit—as that they shall act 
right involuntarily. We cannot afford to 
learn everything by experience,—it often 
wrecks our lives in so doing; we should 
learn the laws or underlying principles of 
our being in the school and at home; so 
that when circumstances demand a choice 
between right and wrong, between good and 
evil, we can take the right step without 
learning it by the bitter experience we other- 
wise avoid. 

Many books offered the public are met 
with a slow appreciation, but they are much 
needed by humanity at large—young and 
old—for acquiring the knowledge referred 
to. They treat of character, special fitness 
for certain lines of work, Physiology, 
Hygiene, Phrenology, Domestic Economy, 
and that information which can better be 
imparted to the young by a good pure book 
than by the associates of the young girl or 
boy. The young need this class of knowledge 
so much to counteract the evil tendencies 
of street associates and others, so much to 
lift them above the ordinary level of thought 
regarding the relations of the sexes, and the 
embodiment of that thought as seen in the 
lives of their elders. 

Ministers fear to speak of these things ; 
mothers, fathers all seem to act as if the sin 
attributed to our first parents (whether 
rightly so or no) hung like a pall over every- 
thing relating to that part of our being, 
which gives us the power and right to 
‘create man in-our own likeness,” and so 
makes that power God-like, instead of some- 
thing to be ashamed of. 

Teach your children this knowledge ; buy 
good books from reliable sources that teach 
it; and you will see them pass the dangerous 
period of their .budding manhood and 
womanhood in safety, conscious of their 
power for the mastery of self, when they 
only understand that self. Thus do the 
not only avoid those pitfalls which wrec 
many a young and promising life, but, being 
forewarned in time, they realize the force of 
the old saying that, ‘‘ knowledge is power,” 
and learn that it means over self as well as 
over others. 

So that, to sum up in brief, the answer to 
the query which forms the subject for this 
article, is, that the young should know them- 
selves; that ministers, teachers and parents 
should help them to such knowledge, and 
help them by every kindly means to put 
it into practice in their lives. 
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CARLYLE AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 


BY HARRIET LANE STUDWELL. 


With the completion of the memorials of 
Thomas Carlyle’s life the world becomes the 
possessor of a biography as remarkable as 
the extraordinary character which it dis- 
cusses. 

Under great obligations is indeed the 
world to Mr. James Anthony Froude for 
the clear glimpses he has afforded it into 
the lifeand character of a man who centur- 
ies hence will still remain in history as the 
most extraordinary genius of the nineteenth 
century. But notwithstanding the material 
thus offered foran estimate of his character, 
Thomas Carlyle still remains the same as ever, 
—one of those remarkable men about whom 
the world cancometo noagreement. That he 
was great is aniversally acknowledged. 
“Taking Carlyle all in all,” writes Mr. 
Froude, ‘‘ there never was a man—I at least 
never knew of one—whose conduct in life 
would better bear the fiercest light which can 
bethrownuponit. Inthe grave matters of the 
law he walked for eighty-five years unblem- 
ished by a single moral spot. ‘There are no 
‘sins of youth’ to be apologized for. In no 
instance did he ever deviate even for a mo- 
ment from the strictest lines of integrity.” 

Carlyle’s estimates of his contemporaries 
were remarkable. Men and women whom 
the world applauded found no favor in his 
eyes, and those whom it failed or would not 
recognize became his idols. And thus he 
speaks of Wardsworth, as having been 
‘‘much spoiled ; king of his company, un- 
recognized, and then adulated. Worth lit- 
tle now. A genuine kind of a man, but 
intrinsically and extrinsically a small one.” 
Coleridge receives indeed a hard knock from 
the Scotch philosopher : ‘‘ Never did I see 
such an apparatus got ready for thinking, and 
so little thought. He mounts scaffolding, 
pulleys, and tackle, gathers all the tools in 
the neighborhood with labor, with noise, 
demonstration, precept, abuse, and_ sets 
three bricks !’ In Daniel O’Connell he 
found nothing but ‘‘a wretched, blustering 
quack, who died with his mouth full of 
superstitious nonsense.” 

Frederick Denison Maurice was to Car- 
lyle ‘ wearisome, one of the most entirely 
uninteresting men of genius that I can meet 
in society is poor Maurice to me; all twisted, 
screwed, wiredrawn, with such a _ restless 
sensitiveness.” With Thomas Erskine he 
was much pleased. ‘‘I have seen him sev- 
eral times,” he writes, ‘‘ and like him as one 
would doa draught of sweet rustic mead, 
served in cut glasses and a silver tray; one of 
the gentlest, kindliest, best bred of men.” 
Mr. Froude remarks that Carlyle’s regard 
for Erskine ripened into an affection which 
was never clouded as long as they both 
lived. 

On February 19, 1838, he received a visit 
from that too happy and too noisy distin- 
guished female,” Miss Harriet Martineau. 
“* Her visit,” he continues, ‘did nothing but 
make me miserable. * * * * * Ach Gott! 
I wish this good Harriet would be happy by 
herself a small character is at all times very 
wearisome.” 

Tennyson he admired and almost loved. 
Carlyle thus speaksof him: “A fine large- 
featured, dim-eyed, bronze-colored, shaggy- 
headed man ; dusty, smoky, free and easy, 
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tranquil chaos and tobacco smoke, great now 
and then when he does emerge,—a most rest- 
ful, brotherly, solid-hearted man.” 'Tenny- 
son’s visits to Carlyle were always welcome, 
and up to the day of his death the philoso- 
pher cherished for the Poet-Laureate feel- 
ings of high regard and sincere admiration. 
On October 8, 1846, he writes ‘‘ Yester- 
day night there came a bevy of Americans 
from Emerson, one Margaret Fuller, the 
chief figure of them, a strange lilting lean 
old maid, not nearly such a bore as I ex- 
pected.” Inthe same letter he again says 
of Harriet Martineau: ‘‘She was here 
again and is gone—to Norwich, after which 
to Egypt—broken into utter wearisomeness, a 
mind reduced to these three elements: Im- 
bicility, Dogmatism, and Unlimited Hope. 
! never in my life was more heartily bored 
with any creature.” Dr. Chalmers had al- 
ways ahigh admiration for Carlyle, which the 
latter returned. ‘‘Grave, deliberate,” he 
writes of the great divine, ‘‘ very gentle in 
his deportment, but with plenty too of soft 
energy ; full of real kindnesses, and sensible 
even to honest mirth in a fair measure. He 
sat with us an honr and a half, went away 
with our blessings and affections. It is long 
since I have spoken to so good and really 
» pious-hearted and beautiful old man.” 
- In September, 184%, Emerson paid his 


first visit to Carlyle with whom he had 
already largely corresponded. ‘I rather 


think,” Carlyle wrote shortly after, ‘his 
popularity is not very great hitherto. His 
doctrines are too airy and thin for the 
solid heads of the Lancashire region. We 
had immense talking with him here, but 
found he did not give us much to chew the 
cud upon—found, in fact, that he came 
with the rake rather than the shovel. He is 
a pure high-minded man, but I think 
his talent is not quite as high as I had antic- 
ipated.” ‘‘ Rather moonshiny,” he also 
thought him. Carlyle had always a great 
curiosity to see Sir Robert Peel then (1848) 
the foremost English statesman. On the 
evening of March 2%, Carlyle attended a 
dinner at which Sir Robert Peel was present. 
“Sat next to him,” writes Carly!e, an 
evening not unpleasant to remember. He 
isa finely-made man of strong, not heavy, 
rather of elegant stature; stands straight, 
head slightly thrown back, and eye-lids 
modestly drooping ; everyway mild and 
gentle * * * * reseryel seemingly by na- 
ture, obtrudes nothing of diplomatic reserve. 
I consider him by far our first public man,— 
which indeed is saying little.” ; 

Of the two Parliamentary chiefs, Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone, he preferred the former. 
Disraeli, he admitted, had some good quali- 
ties. He could see facts, a supreme merit 
in Carlyle’s eyes. ‘‘ He was good natured. 
He bore no malice. If he was without any 
lofty virtues, he affected no virtuous airs.” 
Mr. Gladstone, Carlyle considered to be 
equally incapable of high or sincere purpose, 
but with this difference, that he supposed 
himself -to have what he had not. He looked 
upon him but as ‘the representative of the 
multitudinous cants of the age—religious, 
moral, political, literary ; differing in this 
point from other leading men, that the cant 
seemed actually true to him; that he be- 
lieved it all, and was prepared to act on it.” 
He, in fact, believed Mr. Gladstone to be 
‘‘one of those fatal figures, created by Eng- 





land’s evil genius, to work irreparable mis- 








chief, which no one but he could have exe- 
cuted.” 

In the beginning of 1869, Carlyle received 
intimation from Dean Stanley, that her 
Majesty the Queen would like to become per- 
sonally acquainted with a man of whom she 
had heard so much, and in whose late sorrows 
she had been so interested. ‘‘Carlyle was 
not a courtier;” says Mr. Froude, “no 
one could suspect him of seeking the favour 
of the great of this world, royal or noble. 
But for the Queen throughout his life 
he had entertained always a loyal respect 
and pity, wishing only that she could be 
less enslaved by the ‘talking apparatus’ 
at Westminster. He had felt for her in her 
bereavement, as she had remembered him in 
his own.” Of his meeting with the Queen, 
which occurred at the Westminster Deanery, 
Carlyle writes : ‘‘She was really very gracious 
and pretty in her demeanor throughout ; rose 
greatly in my esteem by everything that 
happened ; did not fall in any point. The 
interview was quietly very mournful to me ; 
the one point of real interest, a sombre 
thought: ‘ Alas ! how would it have cheered 
her bright soul, for my sake, had she been 
there’.” The memory of his wife was ever 
dear to him, and was uppermost in his 
mind upon all occasions. He realized, alas! 
only too late, how great a part of himseif 
she had become, and how much easier he 
could have made her life. He loved his wife 
devotedly ; that Mr. Froude clearly demon- 
strates. He thought her noble and generous, 
‘‘the one person in the world besides his 
mother whose character he completely ad- 
mired, whose judgnient he completely re- 
spected, whose happiness he was most anxious 
to secure.” He had perfect confidence in 
her, and loved her with a child-like affection, 
even though at times the life in Cheyne Row 
was not of the happiest, or the most serene 
and placid. 

Of John Ruskin Carlyle,té did not at first 
bear a high opinion, but later on when he ex- 
amined him more carefully he recognized in 
him, as Mr. Froude tells it, ‘‘a true man of 
genius, peculiar, uneven, passionate, but 
wielding in his hand real levin bolts, not mere 
flashes of light merely, but fiery arrows which 
pierced, when they struck, to the quick. ” 

Webster he did not at all fancy. ‘‘ One 
of the stiffest logic buffers and parliamentary 
athletes anywhere to be met with in our 
world at present—a grim, tall, broad-bot- 
tomed, yellow-skinned man, with brows like 
precipitous cliffs, and huge, black, dull, 
wearied, yet unweariable-looking eyes under 
them ; amorphous projecting nose and the 
angriest shut mouth I have anywhere seen.” 

And thus Carlyle estimated his contempo- 
raries,—as no one has ever done, probably as 
no other man will do. He was indeed 
‘grand, gloomy and peculiar.” But the 
world has been made the richer by his living 
in it and the work he accomplished. We 
shall perhaps ‘‘ not see his like again,” and 
who will say it may not be best ? He was, 
as a critic has well put it, ‘‘a dyspeptic gen- 
ius,” the genius, however, as large as the 
dyspepsia. As a fitting conclusion we may 
quote Mr. Froude’s estimate of his friend’s 
character: ‘‘Of him, if of anyone, it may be 
said that he was a man indeed in whom was 
no guile.” No insincerity ever passed his 
lips ; no dishonest or impure thought ever 
stole in his heart. If he had frailities and 
impatiences, if he made mistakes and suf- 
fered for them, happy those whose conscience 








has nothing worse to charge them with.” 
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—When will our citizens enjoy the bene- 
fits and rapid transit? 
Brooklyn without an elevated railway is 
like an eight-story commercial building with- 
out York has the best 
rapid transit system thereis in the world. Is 


conyeniencies of 


an elevator. New 
it so impossible that Brooklyn should have 
the second best ? 





—The cholera scourge with which Italy 
has been recently afflicted, has proved to 
many that the natives of that country pos- 
sess many admirable qualities. It has been 
the means of showing to the world, too, that 
there exists a sense of brotherhood between 
men of all classes and parties, that feelings 
of humanity in the hour of danger and 
affliction are strong enough to overcome the 
jealousies of men and the differences of 
opinion between them. The lesson, perhaps, 
to some may be but a passing one, but the 
memory of the heroic and self-sacrificing 
deeds of the Italians will remain,--monuments 
to their characters and sense of loyalty. 





—The Christmas number of THE Broox- 
LYN MAGAZINE will be ready December 1. 
While we adhere to our principle of making 
no promises, we feel confident our readers 
will recognize in our next number one of 
unusual interest and aftractiveness. It will 
consist of twenty-eight pages, and several of 
the departments will be enlarged. The 
original contributions will be of ahigh stand- 
ard, and will include among others a Christ- 
mas poem by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
a story by Mrs. E. P. Terhune (known the 
world over under her pseudonym of ‘ Marion 
Harland”), a special article by Rev. Dr. Tal- 
mage, a poem by the gifted Mrs. Oakes 
Smith, an article by Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, Brooklyn’s “‘poet preacher,” and a 


paper by a well-known Brooklyn lady, under 


"such literature, the number cannot be other- 


wise than what its conductors desire to make 
it,—representative in every particular. 





Before the next number of THE Broox- 
LYN MaGaAzInE shall be issued, the country 
will have passed through the heat and strife 
of another Presidential campaign, and all 
business and commercial affairs, now prac- 
tically at a standstill, shall have been resumed. 
Men, too, now enthusiastic and_ boister- 
ous in discussion, shall have once more re- 
gained their normal state. Merchants, now 
deeply engaged in defending their particular 
candidates from the accusations and argu- 
ments advanced by their customers in trade, 
will find more opportunity to devote their time 
and attention to their commercial interests, 
and even the small boy with his enthusiasm 
for that of which he understands nothing, 
shall have quietly gone back to his desk in 
the school-room satisfied that by his yell and 
bon-fire he has at least added somewhat to 
the enthusiasm of the occasion. 
slander and filthy 
the characters of the respective candida 
Fortunately a few days only re- 


accusations against 
will go on. 


Let 


America will not 


main. us hope that the citizens of 


again be compelled to wit- 
1 


ness such a scandalous and degrading con- 


test as that which will soon be a matter of 
history. No such methods have ever been 
used in any previous campaign as those 


which have been resorted to during the pres- 
ent one. Let the great national parties 
nominate for office candidates whose charac- 
ters are above suspicion, and thus avoid the 
shameful scenes, and the printing of the vile 
stories which have characterizedthe campaign 
of 1884, and have made it necessary for the 
exclusion of the newspaper from the home 
and its removal from the table, where 
means of education and instruction,it right- 
fully belongs. 


as a 





It is granted to but few persons to cele- 
brate the anniversary of a century of years, 
and thus when that exceptional privilege is 
allowed to one whom all the world loves and 
respects for his deeds of benevolence and 
humanity, it marks a great event. A few days 
the 24th of October, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, the Jewish philanthropist, 
ceived the congratulations of the world upon 
his attainment of acentennial of years. The 
career of Sir Montefiore has been as noble as 
it has been long, and he is to-day the best 
living example of the happy blending of an 
old-fashioned reverence for a traditional race- 
religion and a broad, intelligent sympathy 
for mankind, independent of race or religion. 
There have been indeed few benevolent enter- 


since, on 


re- 


prises of this century started in England, 
which have not had upon their subscription 
lists the honored name of this venerable phil- 
anthropist. Though a Jew by birth, he has 
shown himself to be more, as witnessed in 





the nom-de plume of ‘‘ Maud Prescott.” With 


j his journey from London to St. Petersburg, 





Mean while | ; ; 
‘ | ly believed to be an effectual 


| against witchcraft 


at the age of eighty-eight to present an 
address of congratulation to the emperor on 
the emancipation of the serfs. Sir Monte- 
fiore belongs to no race or religion ; all classes 
or races of people may justly claim him, 
and while his devotion to his own religion 
and race makes him a model to all Jews, his 
broad humanity and liberality entitle him 
to be called a true citizen of a world, where- 
in is known no creed, no race. He is one 
of the few public men who have escaped 
calumny, for to all his life stands out as a 
lesson of purity and integrity, upon which 
there is not a single spot or blemish. We 
echo the sentiment of the world as expressed 
on his recent centennial: May many more 
years be still added to his noble life! 





Now that the horse-shoe, as a pretty 
symbol of good luck, forms so much a part 
of house-hold decoration, it may not be 


amiss to say a word about its significance in 


| the oldentimes. The horse-shoe was ancient- 


protection 
and witches, who could no 
more overcome the sanctity of its semi-circu- 
lar form than they could the movement of a 
stream which even the most powerful could 
not cross, if in the shape of arunning brook, 


| as witness the race of Tam O’Shanter, who, 


| prey of the pursuing warlocks. 








| pursued by them, passed the keystone of the 
| bridge hi 


nself, while the tail of his good 
mare, on the wrong side thereof, became the 
We have 
seen the horseshoe nailed to the lintel of 
barns and masts 
mounted on her broomstick, might take it 


of vessels, for a witch, 


into her head to descend upon some unlucky 
craft, or she might call up the surging waves 
to engulf it, unless it were protected by this 
holy symbol. 
a bad omen when a gallant knight was about 
to start upon some expedition, hence if a 
horse stumbled, which to 
We do 
not in our day believe much in witches or 
‘bad signs,” but everybody is pleased with 
the good luck implied in the finding ofa 
horse-shoe. By an old Norman custom which 


For a horse to cast a shoe was 


he would be sure 
do if imperfectly shod, was unlucky. 


has been preserved to the present, the vener- 
able castle at Oakham is plentifully bedecked 
with horse-shoes. 
in olden time entitled to demand from every 
baron on his first passing through the town 
a shoe from off one of his horse’s feet. There 


The Lords de Freres were 


are several shoes over two hundred years old, 
the most notable being one given by Queen 
Elizabeth, one by George IV., and one by 
Queen Victoria. The Princess of Wales re- 
cently visited the town and in conformity 
with the custom, a gilt shoe, with her name 
inscribed onit, will be fastened to the castle 
wall. In our day it is not much to give a 
gilded horse-shoe, as did the Princess of 
Wales, but it was ascrious thing to an old 
knight, who, giving direct from his horse’s 
foot, parted with his good luck. 
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Britannia, 
[REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
London, October 18, 1884. 

There promises soon to be a large exodus 
of distinguished Englishmen to America, 
some to grace your lecture platforms, others 
merely on visits of pleasure and recreation. 
You already have, or have had, visits from 
Dr. Newman Hall, Henry Irving and Miss 
Terry, Sir Lyon Playfair, and to these will 
shortly be added Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, 
with whose pure poetry and classical prose 
American readers of refined literature have 
for some time past been familiar. Mr.Goose 
will sail from London on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, and intends to pass the entire winter in 
America. He will deliver a course of lectures 
which he is now carefully preparing, in your 
principal cities. Mr. Gosse is a recognized 
authority here in all branches of literature, 
and holds, as you perhaps know, the post of 
professor of English literature at Cambridge. 
His literary career may be said to extend over 
a period of eleven years, and during that 
period he has given to the world of letters 
some of the daintiest and most delicate of 
poetical compositions. Personally, Mr.Gosse 
is a gentleman of rare culture and refinement, 
and a companion delightful and entertaining. 
He enjoys a wide acquaintance and personal 
friendship with all the leading literary celeb- 
rities in England, and an enthusiastic love 
for paintings and works of sculpture has 
brought him into contact with the most cele- 
brated artists and sculptors of Great Britain. 
His home is rich in works of artand antique 
statuary and furniture, and is the frequent 
scene of brilliant receptions which bring to- 
gether a large number of the distingué. Mrs. 
Gosse is the sister of the wife of Alma Tade- 
ma, the celebrated artist, and a lady of ex- 
ceptional refinements and attainments. The 
other distinguished Englishmen soon to de- 
part for America are Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Froude, the Duke of Sutherland, and Mr. 
Browning. The announcement of the latter’s 
coming will doubtless surprise you, since not 
long ago the poet decided that he should 
never cross the Atlantic. While Mr. Brown- 
ing’s mind is not fully made up, there is but 
little doubt that he will decide to make the 
journey. Mr. Browning’s longing to see 
America is said to be the result of the glow- 
ing pictures which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
drawn him. ‘That he will meet with more 
than a cordial reception in your country is, 
I think, a foregone conclusion, since he has 
more students and admirers in America than 
here. While at times irritable in tempera- 
ment, he is an agreeable gentleman whose 
affability will, without question, win the 
hearts of all Americans whose pleasure it may 
be to meet him during his visit. Mr. Froude 
is very enthusiastic over his approaching 
visit to the United States, and is diligently 
engaged upon a lecture which he intends to 
deliver there. His concluding volumes of 
the ‘Life of Carlyle” is the sensation in 
literary circles, and everything in the world 
of letters is lost sight of in the interest man- 
ifested in the work. It is already having an 
enormous sale here, and promises to be the 
best selling work of the season. 

Speaking of eminent literateurs, I must 
not let pass this opportunity without calling 
the attention of the friends and admirers of 
Martin Farquhar Tupper to the wretched 

overty which surrounds their favorite 
author. Old in years, declining in health, 








‘| the author of ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy ” 


lives deprived of all the luxuries, and not 
afew of the necessities of this life. I called 
on him only a few days ago, and during our 
conversation, the old poet imformed me that 
although his “‘ Proverbial Philosophy” had 
a very large sale in America, and more than 
eight hundred thousand copies of his poem 
had been sold there, he has not received any 
royalties or even the slightest remuneration 
from such sales. He has a warm admiration 
for America, and loves its people, but it must 
be asad thought to him, as indeed I know 
it to be, that he has been so cruelly deprived 
of the competence which has accrued 
from the sales of his works in your country. 
I shall not dwell upon the circumstances 
which surround the old poet,—they are too 
sad for picture-drawing, but should what I 
have written be read byany of Mr. Tupper’s 
admirers, whose purses would allow them to 
send him any tribute, let them not hesitate 
in the good act. Charity could never be 
better bestowed. I give Mr. Tupper’s specific 
address : Underhill, Cintra Park, Norwood, 
London, 8. E. 

It is pleasant to write of the prospects of an 
amicable settlement of the troubles between 
England and the Boers of the Transvaal. 
Two weeks ago everything pointed to another 
war, but now things have entirely changed, 
and negotiations looking to a peaceable ter- 
mination of the misunderstandings are now 
in progress. England would certainly have 
been very foolish to have undertaken another 
tussle with the Boers, since she has, with her 
existing relations with Egypt, her attitude 
towards China, and the anxieties aroused by 
the recent lowering of Russia on the Afghan 
frontier, already created much alarm in the 
breast of the British taxpayer. That the 
Boers are a heroic race, are doughty soldiers, 
and seem to have inherited all the sturdy 
spirit of independence which nerved the arm 
and upheld the cause of William the Silent, 
their past record has clearly shown, and it is 
by no means asecret that the English Govern- 
ment would prefer, if possible, not to raise 
arms against them. The brave Dutchmen 
will not succumb without a bitter and prob- 
ably protracted struggle, and this England 
fully recognizes. The Boers believe in inde- 
pendence, and with a strong self-confidence 
in the justice of their position and claims 
they would not surrender to British power 
without incurring a loss of life to the Eng- 
lish army which at present it cannot afford. 
It is well, therefore, for all parties concerned, 
that the difficulties should be settled in a 
peaceful manner, without bloodshed and an 
unnecessary destruction of property. 

Stories and anecdotes of the late Duke of 
Wellington are still being told. He was 
himself certainly full of anecdotes, and no 
one could tell a story better than he. It is 
well, however, that no one has attempted, 
since his demise, to make him out a great 
hero or a great statesmen. He was neither; 
and on many occasions the strength of his 
name carried him farther than any display of 
ability. As a kind friend, however, as a 
sociable companion, he had not his equal. 
He was always thoughtful of others, and 
numerous are the charities known only to 
those upon whom he bestowed them. Never 
anything ofa politician, he could,nevertheless, 
deliver as good and interesting address in the 
House of Lords as any member of that body. 
His discourses or speeches never had any 
depth, but they always gave him not only a re- 
spectable but an admiring audience.—OXFORD. 





Anectotal. 


“Out of *** anecdotes, fragments of stories ***, we do save 
and recover somewhat from the deluge of time.’"*°—Lord Bacon. 





It is related of John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism, that, riding one day to a 
distant church where he was to preach, he 
encountered a pompous country magistrate 
mounted on his stately charger, who looking 
down with ineffable scorn upon the little 
Apostle of Methodism, exclaimed in a rough 
tone of voice: ‘‘Let me pass. I will not 
give the road to a fool.” Mr. Wesley very 
calmly reined his horse to the left, and 
quietly replied, ‘‘ But I will.” 

Mr. Spurgeon, the famous London preach- 
er, was noted in early life for considerable 
decision of character and boldness of address. 
There is a story told that when only six years 
of age he went up to a Christian professor 
whom he saw standing in one of the side 
streets of London in company with some 
men of questionable character, and, to the as- 
tonishment of them all, accosted him with the 


bold remark, ‘‘What dcest thou here, 
Elijah ?” 


About the year 1822, when the great artist 
Rembrandt Peale was executing one of his 
master-pieces in Boston, he met a youth in 
the streets during one of his customary walks, 
whose beauty of features and exquisite com- 
plexion at once attracted his attention. He 
invited him to his studio, where soon after- 
wards might have been seen a magnificent 
portrait of the handsome lad. The boy in 
after life became known to the world of 
letters as Nathaniel P. Willis. 

Balzac, one day, while lying awake in bed, 
saw a man enter his room cautiously and 
attempt to pick the lock of his writing-desk. 
The rogue was not a little disconcerted at 
hearing a loud laugh from the occupant of 
the apartment, whom he supposed asleep. 
‘“Why do you laugh?” asked the thief. 
**T am laughing, my good fellow,” said 
Balzac, ‘‘ to think what pains you are taking, 
and what risk you run, in hope of finding 
money by night in a desk where the lawful 
owner cannot find any by day.” 

Some years ago the late Governor Hubbard, 
of Connecticut, was a member of a coterie 
which met periodically to play whist. One 
of the party, who was locally famous for his 
slovenly habits and soiled dress, astonished 
his friends on a certain occasion by appearing 
with a beautiful white rose in his buttonhole. 
Addressing Mr. Hubbard, he said: ‘‘ Hub- 
bard, did you eversee a finer rose than that ? 
Now, where do you imagine I got that rose ? ” 
The ex-Governor looked quizzically at the 
flower resting in the dirty loophole, and 
answered : ‘‘ Looks as though it might have 
grown there.” 


Dr. Ames, a physician and wit—the father 
of the celebrated American orator, Fisher 
Ames, kept a public house at Dedham, Mass., 
and on one occasion, the colonial judges 
having, as he thought, decided a case against 
him unlawfully, he sketched their honors 
upon a sign-board in front of his tavern, 
in their full-bottomed wigs, tippling, with 
their backs to an open volume, labelled 
‘*Province Law.” The Boston authorities 
sent some officers to Dedham to remove the 
sign. The doctor was prepared for them ; 
and when they arrived, they found nothing 
hanging but a board, on which was inscribed: 
“A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh for a sign, but no sign shall be given 
them.” 
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Sahnagquadi. . 


* In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one 
thing with other things put together .”’--Littleton. 


LORD MACAULEY ON POLITICS 
GOVERNMENTS. 


AND 





No men occupy so splendid a place in 
history as those who have founded monarchies 
on the ruins of republican institutions. Their 
glory, if not of the purest, is assuredly of 
the most seductive and dazzling kind. In 
nations broken to the curb, in nations long 
accustomed to be transferred from one tyrant 
to another, a man without eminent qualities 
may easily gain supreme power. ‘The de- 
fection of a troop of guards, a conspiracy 
of eunuchs, a popular tumult, might place 
an indolent senator or a brutal soldier on 
the throne of the Roman world. Similar 
revolutions have often occurred in the des- 
potic State of Asia. But a community which 
has heard the voice of truth and experienced 
the pleasures of liberty, in which the merits 
of statesmen and of systems are freely can- 
vassed, in which obedience is paid, not to 
persons, but to laws, in which magistrates 
are regarded not as the lords but as the ser- 
vants of the public, in which the excitement 
of a party is a necessity of life, in which 
political warfare is reduced to a system of 
tactics—such a community is not easily 
reduced to servitude. Beasts of burden may 


easily be managed by a new master. But 
will the wild ass submit to the bonds? Will 


the unicorn serve and abide by the cub ? 
Will leviathan hold out his nostrils to the 
hook ? The mythological conqueror of the 
East, whose enchantments reduced wild beasts 
to the tameness of domestic cattle, and who 
harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, 
is but an imperfect type of those extraordin- 
ary minds which have thrown a spell on the 
fierce spirits of nations unaccustomed to con- 
trol, and have compelled raging factions to 
obey their reins and swell their triumph. 
The enterprise, be it good or bad, is one 
which requires a truly great man. It demands 
courage, activity, energy, wisdom, firmness, 
conspicuous virtues, or vices so splendid and 
alluring as to resemble virtues. Those who 
have succeeded in this arduous undertaking, 
form a very small, and a very remarkable 
class. Parentsof tyranny, heirsof freedom, 
kings among citizens, citizens among kings, 
they unite in themselves the characteristics of 
the system which springs from them, and those 
of the system from which they have sprung, 
their designs shine with a double light, the 
last and dearest rays of departing freedom 
mingled with the first and brightest glories 
of empire in its dawn. The high qualities 
of such a prince lend to despotism itself a 
charm drawn from the liberty under which 
they were formed, and which they have de- 
stroyed. He resembles a European who 
settles within the tropics, and carries thither 
the strength and theenergetic habits acquir- 
ed in regions more propitious to the con- 
stitution. He differs as widely from princes 
nursed in the purple of imperial cradles, as 
the companions of Gama from their dwarfish 
and imbecile progeny, which, born in a 
climate unfavorable to its growth and beauty, 
degenerates more and more, at every descent, 
from the qualities of the original conquerors. 

In this class three men stand pre-eminent, 
Cesar, Cromwell and Bonaparte. The high- 





est place in this remarkable triumvirate be- 
longs undoubtedly to Cwsar. He united the 
talents of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell ; 
and he possessed also, what neither Cromwell 
nor Bonaparte possessed, larning, taste, wit, 
eloquence, the sentiments and manners of 
an accomplished gentleman. 





“<— 
THE SNAKE DANCE OF THE MOQUIS 
INDIANS. 





All the dancers wore, tied to the right 
knee, rattles made of tortoise-shells and sheep 
or goat toes, which clanked dismally when- 
ever the leg or body moved. Small bunches 
of red feathers were attached to the crown 
of the head, their long black hair hung loose 
down their backs, their faces were blackened 
from brow to upper lip, while mouth, lower 
lip, and chin looked ghastly by contrast with 
the kaolin daubed over them. Collars of 
the white sea-shell beads of their own manu- 
facture hung round their necks, and nearly 
all wore abalone shells glistening on their 
breasts. Sashes of sea-shell beads covered 
their bodies from the right shoulder to the 
left hip. 

Their bodies, legs, and arms were naked 
and greenish-black, without mark or design, 
kilts of painted cotton cloth hung from waist 
to knee, and dangling down to the heels, 
in rear were skins of the fox and coyote. 
Red buckskin fringe hung from the waist in 
most cases ; and in others, again, cotton-ball 
pendants ornamented the girdles. The feet 
were covered with red buckskin moccasins, 
fringed at ankles, and broad white armlets 
encireled theelbows. The interlude was very 
brief. The procession began, and as it 
pranced closer and closer to where we were 
seated, we saw that the dancers farther to the 
rear of the column were holding slimy, 
wriggling serpents between their teeth! The 
head of the animal in this case also was held 
towards the right, the object of this being 
very manifest. The Indians in the right 
file of the column still retained the eagle 
wands, which their comrades had discarded. 
With these wands they tickled the heads, 
necks, and jaws of the snakes, thus distract- 
ing their attention from the dancers in whose 
teeth they were grasped so firmly. 

The spectacle was an astonishing one, and 
one felt at once bewildered and horrified 
at this long column of weird figures, naked 
in all excepting the snake painted cotton 
kilts and red buckskin moccasins ; bodies a 
dark greenish-brown, relieved only by the 
broad white armlets, and the bright yellowish- 
gray of the fox skins dangling behind them ; 
long elfin locks brushed straight back from 
the head, tufted with scarlet parrot or wood- 
pecker feathers ; faces painted black, as with 
a mask of charcoal from brow to upper lip, 
where the ghastly white of kaolin began, 
and continued down over chin and neck ; 
the crowning point being the deadly reptiles 
borne in mouth and hand which imparted 
to the drama the lurid tinge of a nightmare. 
With rattles clanking at knees, hands clinch- 
ed, and elbows bent, the procession pranced 
slowly around the rectangle, the dancers lift- 
ing each knee slowly to the height of the 
waist, and then planting the foot firmly upon 
the ground before lifting the other, the 
snakes all the while writhing and squirming 
to free themselves from restraint. 

When the snake-carriers reached the eastern 





end of the rectangle they spat the snakes 
out upon the ground and moved on to the 
front of the sacred lodge, tree, and rock, 
where they stamped strongly with the left 
foot twice, at the same time emitting a strange 
ery, half grunt and half wail. Some women 
scattering corn-meal now developed their 
line more fully, a portion occupying the ter- 
race directly above the arcade, two or three 
standing on ladders near the archway, the 
main body massing in the space between the 
sacred rock and the sacred lodge, and two or 
three reinforced by a squad of devout old 
crones, doing effective work at the eastern 
line of the rectangle. Nearly all carried 
the beautiful, closely-woven, flat baskets, in 
red, yellow, and black, ornamented with the 
butterfly, thunder bird, or deer. ‘These 
baskets were heaped high with finely-ground 
corn-flour, which from this on was scattered 
with reckless profusion, not, as previously, 
upon the ground; but in the air and upon 
the reptiles as fast as thrown down. The 
devotion of the bystanders was roused 
to the highest pitch; the maidens _re- 
doubled their energy, sprinkling meal not 
only upon the serpents wriggling at their 
feet, but throwing handfuls into the faces 
of the men carrying them. ‘The air was 
misty with flour, and the space in front 
of the squaws white as the driven snow. 
Some of the dancers inserted two snakes 
into their mouths instead of one, the reptiles 
in these cases being, of course, of small size. 
I must repeat that no steps had been taken 
to render these snakes innocuous either by 
the extraction of their fangs or by drugs, 
and that if they are quiescent while between 
the teeth of the dancers, it was as much 
because their attention was distracted by 
the feather-wands plied so skillfully by 
the attendants, as from any ‘‘ medicine” 
with which they had been bathed or fed ; 
that as soon as they struck the ground, most 
of them began to wriggle actively and coil 
up, to the great consternation of the specta- 
tors in closest proximity, and that when 
so moving, the attendants first sprinkled 
them with corn-meal, and then began to 
tickle them with the eagle-wands to make 
them squirm out at full length, when they 
would pounce upon them behind the head, 
and carry them, held in this secure manner, 
to some little boys, who, grasping them in the 
same way, seemed to have no apprehensions 
of danger. The whole dance did not occupy 
more than one-half or three-quarters of an 
hour. The number of snakes used was more 
than one hundred; the dancers ran _ back- 
wards and forwards so confusedly that it 
was not possible to determine certainly how 
many times they had changed snakes, but it 
must have been not less than four, and more 
probably as many as five times. The opinions 
of the American bystanders varied as to 
whether or not any of the dancers were bitten. 
None were so reported by the Indians, and 
the proper view to take of this matter must 
be that while all, or nearly all, the snakes 
used were venomous, the knowledge and pru- 
dence of those handling them averted all 
danger.—Captain John G. Bourke in the 
Moquis of Arizona. 


—_—___—. ee -___—_— 


Ob! I love an old-fashioned Thanksgiving, 
When the crops are all safe in the barn ; 
When the chickens are plump with good living, 
And the wool is all spun into yarn, 
ANN §. STEPHENS, 
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Zudividualities. 

“Hark ye! and mark them well, for now they deal in personal- 
ities.” 

—Prof. Benjamin Pierce, the celebrated 
scientist and pupil of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
loved all that was beautiful in the world and 
revered everything of God’s creation, from 
the delicate flower to the ponderous planet. 


—‘‘As you grow in your art,” said Gounod 
to a young poet, ‘you will judge the great 
masters of the past as I now judge the great 
musicians of former times. At your age | 
used to say ‘1’; at twenty-five I said, ‘1 and 
Mozart’; at forty, ‘Mozart and I’; now I say 
‘Mozart.’ ” 

—The wealthiest man in the world is the 
Chinese banker, Han-Qua, of Canton. He 
pays taxes upon an estate of four hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, and is estimated 
to be worth a billion taels, which in our 
money, would be about fourteen hundred 
millions of dollars. 

—General McClellan, with the assistance 
of several influential gentlemen in New 
York, has formed a company to operate what 
will be the largest cattle-ranch in America. 
The spot chosen for the enterprise is situated 
in Grant County, New Mexico, and is about 
forty miles from east to west, and sixty from 
north to south, comprising about 1,500,000 
acres of fine grazing land. 


—Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot 
who is now in his eighty-third year, is rapid- 
ly growing old, although he still maintains 
a lively interest in the political topics of the 
day. His Italian home is visited by many 
American tourists, all of whom receive a 
cordial greeting. He is a substantial aid to 
the poor of his district, and derives much 
pleasure in helping them with advice and 
money. 

—Joaquin Miller, whose real name is Cin- 
cinnatus Heine Miller, has of late abandoned 
the peculiar dress of a broad-brimmed Texan 
straw hat and a wide, open collar,—which, 
frequently, he would wear through the rigors 
of several New York winters,—to a more 
conventional garb, and now passes in « crowd 
without attracting particular attention. He 
has open and well-defined features, blue eyes, 
and a manner not altogether unsocial. 


—The late Duke of Wellington entertained 
but little fear of the abolishment of the 
House of Lords. ‘‘ I’m all right,” he would 
say, ‘‘If the House of Lords is abolished I 
shall go over to Belgium. I’m Prince of 
Waterloo there. When the great powers 
swallow up Belgium I can still live in Spain, 
where I am Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. And 
if Spain collapses I shall retire to Portugal, 
where I shall end my days as Marquis of 
Torres Vedras and Count of Vimiero.” 

—Peter Cooper’s grave at Greenwood is 
still without a monument or stone, and 
scores of visitors wander past the plot vainly 
looking for the last resting place of the 
founder of thé Cooper Institute. With the ex- 
ception of the name nearly obliterated from 
an obscure part on one of the mossy gate posts 
surrounding the lot, there is nothing to indi- 
cate to strangers that all that remains of 
America’s noblest benefactor lies buried 
there. 

—By the death of Senator Anthony, Mr. 
Edmunds becomes the oldest member of the 
Senate in continuous service, having served 
uninterruptedly from April 5, 1866, or some- 
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thing over eighteen years. The senior Sena- | 


tor in total length of service is, however, John 
Sherman, who succeeded Salmon P. Chase, 
March 29, 1861, and has been a Senator ever 
since with the exception of the four years of 
President Hayes’s administration, during 
which he was Necretary of the Treasury. This 
makes his total senatorial service about nine- 
teen years and a half, 


—Robert Collver’s father w black- 
smith, who dropped dead at his anvil from 
drinking cold water. After going to school 
until he was seven and a half years old, Rob- 
ert was sent to work ina linen mill. At 
fourteeen he was apprenticed to the village 
blacksmith until he was twenty-one. At the 
end of his apprenticeship he was a good 
blacksmith. He could make a first-class 
horse-shoe, and can yet. Theanvilat which 
he worked, the only study-table he ever 
knew, was purchased from the old shop 
by one of his parishioners in Chicago. 


ae 


ae a 


—Jonathan Edwards’ first charge was a 
Northampton Church to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1727. Here he labored for more 
than twenty-three years, when he was dis- 
missed because he preached that ‘‘no uncon- 
verted person should participate in the Lord’ 
Supper.” It was while he was living at 
Stockbridge that he wrote his celebrated 
treatise on the ‘“‘ Freedom of the Will,” a 
book which high authority says ‘‘never has 
been and never will be answered.” = In 1757 
he was chosen President of Princeton College, 
in which office he died the following year. 


S 


—Ex-President Hayes does not look a day 
older than when he left the White House. 
He leads a very quiet life at his home in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, and enjoys his leisure in read- 
ing and friendly correspondence, many young 
men being included in his list of correspon- 
dents, who seek the counsel and advice of the 
scholarly ex-President. He has no bitter 
memories, no words of censure, no harsh crit- 
icism for any public man or his acts. No 
man better understands the art of conversa- 
tion or how to mix badinage and pleasantry 
with topics of a higher order, and his humor 
is as quaint and as gentle as that of Charles 
Lamb. All guests and visitors at the Hayes 
homestead are welcomed and entertained as 
royally as they were in Washington, and 
nu person leaves the house after a visit with- 
out a higher regard and respect for its genial 
and hospitable occupant and his lovely wife. 


—Sir Moses Montefiore, the great Jewish 
philanthropist, who, during the past month 
celebrated his one-hundreth anniversary, still 
reads without spectacles, hears well, and 
stands nearly erect. He has nothing of the 
somnolence of old age, driving out nearly 
every day. Tis diet consists chiefly of milk 
and port wine, with occasionally a little soup 
and bread and butter. His deeds of benefi- 
cence are still numerous, nothing affording 
him more apparent pleasure than to donate 
large sums of money to charitable objects and 
societies. So numerous were the messages of 
congratulation to the old philanthropist upon 
his recent centennial that the telegraph office 
nearest his residence w as clogged all day, 
the dispatches received representing not less 
than ten different languages. Sir Montefiore 
was born, as will be noted, in the second 
year of American Independence. William 
Pitt was then Prime Minister of England. 
He was five years old when the Bastille was 
stormed, and thirty-one when the battle of 
Waterloo was fought. 





Notes and Ouevies. 


[All information or queries intended for this Department must 
be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of each month. 
Only inquiries on subjects of general interest will receive atten- 
tion. The full name and address of writer must accompany all 
communications. ] 








QUERIES. 


(1.) I de 


sire very much to know the au- 
thor of the 


first history of the United States. 
R. M. 


(2.) The authorship of “Pity is akin to 
love” is desired by CARLTON. 


(3.) A writer recently stated that Fort 
Sumter had been razed to one story, and is 
in a general dilapidated condition. Can you 
tell me as to the correctness of this state- 
ment ? SOLDIER. 


(4.) I wish to obtain good photographs or 
engravings of George Sand and George EI- 
liot. Can you direct me where these may 
be had? SILVIA. 


(5.) What is the highest ascent attained 
in a balloon, by whom, from what place, in 
what year ; and what effect was produced on 
the aeronauts by ascending so high ? C. K, 


(6.) Can you give the names of the child- 
ren of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, and state 
how many are living ? PLYMOUTH. 


ANSWERS AND NOTES. 


(4.) One of the best recent engravings of 
George Sand appeared in The American 
Queen for October 18th. George Eliot’s por- 
trait may be found in the latest edition of 
her works. 


(6.) The children of the Rey. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, now living, are Henry Ward Beech- 
er, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Edward Beecher and Thomas K. 
Beecher. The sixth, Catharine Esther 
Beecher, died some years ago. 


‘‘ Naturalist ” is respectfully referred to 
any encyclopedia for the information he 
seeks, 


TRANCE. — “‘ Professor Wheatstone was 
most interesting, and gave some instances of 
monomania, and mentioned one extraordin- 
ary trance case of a man who was chopping 
down trees in a wood, and lay down and 
slept much longer than usual; when he 
awoke, life was a blank. He was not in a 
state of idiocy, but all his acquired knowl- 
edge was obliterated. He learned to read 
again quickly, but all that had passed pre- 
viously to his trance was entirely swept from 
his memory. At the age of iifty, he slept 
again an unusual length of time. On awak- 
ening, his first act was to go to the tree which 
he had been felling on the former occasion, 
to look for his hatchet. 'The medium life 
was now forgotten, and the former returned 
in its distinct reality.”—Journal of Caroline 
Fox. Iam rather disposed to believe in 
Pan and the Greek mythology of Hamdry- 
ades. In that case, the sufferings of the wood- 
cutter would be easily accounted for, from the 
malice of the Sylvan gods, who thus pun- 
ished sacrilege. Can you account for the 
Trance state in a better way ? Would it not 
be well to foster some of these old supersti- 
tions, in order to preserve the magnificent 
forests of the country from utter spoilation ? 
It is a pity some of the wood-cutters do not 
fall into the trance state. E. 0. 8. 
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Old Favorites. 


** Old poetry, but choicely good.’’—Izaak Walton. 





THANATOPSIS. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language ; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pale, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ;— 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voice—yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding Sun shall see no more 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image Earth, that nourish’d thee shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 


Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone,—nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 

The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All inone mighty sepulchre. The hills 

Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the Sun ; the vales, 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods ; rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That ~ the meadows green ; and, pour’d round 
au, 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden Sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread, 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 

Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound; 

Save his own dashing—yet the dead are there : 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone, 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 

In silence from the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments and shall 
come, 

And make their bed with thee, as the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man,— 

Shall one by one be gather’d to thy side, 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join, 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustain’d and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 





Home Zuterests. 
& 


“Itisan art that all should learn, to make the home a scene of 
neatness, arrangement and taste,’’—Dr. Johnson. 


A pretty thing for winter decorations may 
be made from the lace-plant, or Scotch-mist. 
The dried sprays are dipped first in water and 
then in flour. When dry it presents the ap- 
pearance of being laden with hoar frost, and 
is equally pretty alone or combined with red 
berries or Christmas greens. 


Home is not made up of spacious rooms, 
new carpets, old tapestry, far-fetched pic- 
tures, and hideous decorations. Wealth, 
taste, that most indefinite nebula called ‘‘cul- 
ture,” and the accomplishments will not 
make home. ‘They are most valuable in 
their place, but they cannot give out what is 
not in them. 


Still another way of decorating pottery 
has been invented in England, and is called 
Mela metallicon. The article to be decorated 
is first smoothed, then painted with Bruns- 
wick black, and then with the design in lus- 
tra colors. ‘Two coats of copal varnish fin- 
ish the articles, which may be of the coarsest 
earthenware. 

In reply to queries of “‘M. H. G.”: (1.) 
If you want light, airy-looking curtains that 
will wash, get a pretty striped scrym. If 
dark, cretonne is pretty. (2.) The mantel 
and window lambrequins or valance need not 
necessarily match. It is entirely a matter of 
choice. The colors should be such as are 
harmonious. Felt with plush band and 
fringe is pretty and not expensive. The 
valance is more fashionable now than the 
lambrequin. They should be hung on poles. 


A pretty case to hold cabinet photographs, 
and which is intended to lie on the table, is 
made of plush folded like a book; it is lined 
and has body given to it by having one thick- 
ness of wadding between the lining and the 
outside; the plush is folded over at the sides 
and forms a sort of pocket, which holds the 
pictures in place; it may be ornamented 
with embroidery, anda pretty design is a 
pomegrante and leayes; or it may have the 
initials of the owner in silver letters up- 
on it. 

The most serviceable screen for a bedroom 
is certainly the three-folded one. They can 
be made very handsomely in brown linens or 
serge, with conventional designs in crewels, 
upright and stiff flowers being most suitable 
for the purpose. Dados of darker material 
1ave a good eifect upon a brown linen screen, 
a dado of dark green worked in field flowers; 
with the pattern above on the brown linen, 
of tall garden hollyhocks or tiger lilies in a 
mixture of silks and crewels, is very effec- 
tive. 

A novelty in the shape of a pincushion is 
made in the form of a work-bag. It is near- 
ly square ; it is faced with pink silk, the 
covering being of olive plush. On the upper 
side is a spray of flowers in arasene embroid- 
ery—just a rose and buds, or some similar 
simple design. The bag is shirred, and a 
pink bow put on over the shirring. This 
may hang beside the toilet table or lie upon 
the dressing-case. It is a pretty ornament, 
and may be used—an advantage over many 
ornamental cushions. 





Fancy as are the general bureau covers now 
in use and for sale, none is more desirabie for 





a young girl than those she can herself make 
of pure white, and for this purpose Irish 
linen is commended, ‘as it appears new 
every time it is laundried. The cover and 
splasher should correspond. Select rather 
fine linen and trim with a scantily gathered 
ruffle of torchon lace and an insertion of the 
same, set between two bands of drawn work 
or hems. The centre is further decorated 
with the monogram, embroidered. 


A mixture, which is excellent for removing 
grease spots and stains from carpets and 
clothing, is made of two ounces of ammonia, 
two ounces of white castile soap, one ounce 
of glycerine, one ounce of ether. Cut the 
soap in small pieces and dissolve it in one 
pint of water over the fire, and then add two 
quarts of water. This should then be mixed 
with more water, in the proportion of a tea- 
cupful to one ordinary-sized pail of water. 
The soiled articles are then washed thorough- 
ly in this. If grease or oil is spilled on a 
varpet, sprinkle flour or fine meal over the 
spot as soon as possible ; let it remain for 
several hours, and it will absorb the grease. 


To make a home we need gentleness, kind- 
ness, fitting employment, good sense, princi- 
ple that controls selfishness, and conscience 
trained to respect authority, duty, and Diety. 
We must have a woman’s gentleness giving 
out fragrance as a rose does, and woman’s 
ingenuity making rough places plain. We 
must have man’s presence, strength and 
honor, his force, his firmness on the side of 
right. We must have forebearance bred of 
love, and patience, and prudence, and sweet- 
voiced charity. And we must have—like 
the pure air of the dwelling filling all—a 
heart-deference to One above, a God, a Fath- 
er, whose will fixes duty, and whose approv- 
al is the joy of the sensitive innermost 
soul. 





The following recipe is given for browned 
oysters on toast: Open two dozen large 
oysters, keeping them separate from their 
juice. Then mix smoothly the yolks of two 
eggs with a little flour; beard the oysters 
and season them with salt and pepper ; then 
dip them separately in the mixture of egg 
and flour, place them in a saucepan and 
brown them in a little clarified butter. 
When brown, take them out of the saucepan 
and pour the juice of the oysters into the 
butter remaining in the pan. Thicken this 
witha little flour, and after simmering it gent- 
ly for two or three minutes, put in the oysters 
and let them remain until they get thorough- 
ly hot, then take them out and serve on 
slices of toasted Vienna bread. 


Fathers and mothers should impress upon 
their boys that one good, honest trade well 
mastered, is worth a dozen beggarly profes- 
sions. 

Teach them to respect their elders and 
also themselves. 

Teach them that a true lady may be found 
in calico as frequently as in velvet. 

Teach them that to wear patched clothes is 
no disgrace but to wear a black“eye is. 

Teach them that a common school educa- 
tion, with sound sense, is better than a college 
education without it. 

Teach them that, as they expect to be men 
some day, they cannot too soon learn to pro- 
tect the weak ones. 

Teach them that by indulging their de- 
praved appetites in the worst forms of dissi- 
pation they are not fitting themselves to be- 
come the husbands of pure girls 
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The Cream 
of the Magazines. 


“The well whip’d cream.” — Pope. 


THE HOME OF CHARLES READE. 





Oxford was Charles Reade’s true home. 
He visited elsewhere, he had a house in Lon- 
don, but he wrote and thought and found 
room for his true life in Magdalen College. 
Here it was we found him first, as I have 
said, in the summer of 1859, when he was 
delighted to show the beauties of Oxford to 
his American friends. ‘The president’s rooms 
had just then been refitted in the style suited 
to their real antiquity. 
at that time, and we followed him with 
delight as he showed us the oriel windows 
refilled with old Flemish glass, and observed 
that the very handles and hinges of the doors 
were modeled after the old forms. [lis own 
rooms were antique enough (they were built 
in 1845), and there were no fine restorations ; 
but I remember an old cider-cup in the center 
of the dinner-table, of silver overladen with 
gold, which was quite as ancient as the 
college and very ornamental. Many a de- 
lightful hour went like a breath in that room. 
I recall especially his enthusiasm {for Victor 
Hugo, one volume of whose piays had been 
thrown into a corner, and was the only book 
to be seen ; and how the tea-kettle was always 
on the hob ; and how one night he read aloud 
the last chapters of ‘‘A Good Fight.” Ile 
showed us one old cloister with walnut roof, 
‘in which the spiders never build,” and the 
only authentic picture of Cardinal Woolsey, 
and all the works of Erasmus in their mighty 
folios. I remember there was much specula- 
tion as to how the huge folios of old were 
paid for—‘‘ not those of Erasmus; there is 
no doubt about those,” said Mr. Fields, 
‘“because twenty thousand copies of his works 
were sold”; and so they talked together, 
making the ancient things seem affairs of 
yesterday, but a yesterday of great lessons 
and of good men. 

And the late summer afternoon returns 
half like a dream, when we wandered into 
the rooms of one of Reade’s friends high up 
under the roof of Magdalen. There were 
hanging gardens outside the windows, and 
a forest-like tangle of pleasant things inside ; 
but it was a rainy day outside, and the light 
was beginning to fade when Reade opened 
@ small piano in one corner, and sang two or 
three quaint English songs with a pathos all 
his own. The singing was as strange and 
dream-like as the place. We sat there in 
the gloaming until the sound of the pattering 
rain seemed like the tears of the last song, 
and then we rose silently and closed the doors 
behind us forever.— November Century. 
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A LAKE IN SUNNY ITALY. 





At dawn the lake is like a mirror which 
has been evenly breathed upon and then 
touched by a careless finger here and there. 
An hour later, just before sunrise, it isa vast 
plate of silver, stretching from the dark 
green eastern mountains to the western ones 
bathed in amber radiance; then the tiny 
fishing-boats appear by the score, with two 
little sails set, looking like white moths ex- 
panding their wings, or a scattered fleet of 
pea-blossoms. Later in the morning, the 
color of the water is sapphire, with parti- 
colored reflections, sometimes violet, some- 


It was a new idea | 





times roseate, for which I could never 
account ; they are not cast by clouds, as I 
have seen them when there was not a flake 
in the sky, nor are they from the shore; I 
have watched them apparently rise to the 
surface, spread, deepen, and then fade likea 
blush. In the hot hours of the mid-after- 
noon the water and the land seem melting 
together like golden ore, and the mountains 
swim and float in glory. At sunset the lines 
grow firm again; the western peaks and 
ranges are dark, the eastern ones repeat the 
hue of the heavens, but more faintly, like an 
echo, and the lake is a second sky ; after the 
landscape has dislimned itself into calm, 
sombre masses, the ashen heights of Monte 
Grigna glow witha delicious apricot-color, 
growing purer until they scem as if they 
were sprinkled with gold-dust. The sky, 
though no longer bright, is still limpid, and 
the brief twilight is so clear that the small- 
est bush on the mountain’s edge stands out 
distinctly, yet as soft as if cut in black vel- 
vet. As it grows dark, the moon begins to 
shed a pale golden track the whole length of 


Lake Lecco, which scintillates where the 
ripples break against the land. Gradually 


dilaphanous vapors rise from the water and 
glide out of the gorges, spreading and unit- 


ing until the distant mountains vanish and | 


the nearer ones are veiled in a transparent, 
silvery gauze, which subdues the sheen of 
the moon in the heavens and makes her path 
on the water look like the reflection of the 
Milky Way. The scene becomes more dream- 
like each moment, as if one’s own eyes were 


closing : the perfume rises from the orange- | 


blossoms, the olea fragrans, and countless 
other intoxicating flower-cups, and the only 
sound is the cascade of Varenna on the main- 
land, which does not call loud enough to be 
heard during the day.—.November Atlantic. 


ep oe 
IN A FRENCH BAZAAR. 





It is curious to observe on what a cynical 
analysis of woman’s nature every detail of 
the organization of these vast bazaars is 
based. Themen—-husbands, fathers, brothers, 
lovers—are absolutely ignored. The bazaar 
does not count upon their patronage. The 
word ‘‘monsieur” does not exist in their voca- 
bulary. On their invoices, labels, address 
cards, you will always find ““Madame.” Ifa 
man buys things and has them sent home, 
they arrive addressed to ‘‘ Madame ” 
In fact, more than ninety per cent. of the cus- 
tomers are women and yet the proportion of 
the employees is in the inverse ratio of ninety 
per cent. men and ten per cent. women and 
girls. Why? Because the big spiders who 
spin the dazzling web of a dry goods store 
have remarked that you need men in order to 
coax and conquer women and to wring out 
of them all their substance. The more men 
you have in the shop, the more women will 
come to be wheedled out of their money. 
The women prefer to deal with men. If you 
ask the women why it is so, they will say 
that it is because women are jealous of each 
other. A wealthy lady, for instance, wife of 
a millionaire banker or of a duke whose 
ancestors fought under the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, will come to try ona mantle ; the shop- 
girl will throw the mantle over her shoulders 
and pirouette before the glass with an air 
and a chic that the banker’s wife will try in 
yain to attain. Hence irritation on the part 
of the banker’s wife, sharp words, spiteful 
rejoinders. Furthermore, some women are 
so jealous and irritable that a pretty face is 











enough to make them furious. These are 
the excuses of the honest women. But there 
is still another phenomenon: the woman 
who enters a dry-goods store, to whatever 
class she may belong, seems to consider her- 
self on neutral ground. At first the sales- 
men do not seem to her to be men at all. 
But this first impression is not always lasting, 
as may be seen from the attitudes and ex- 
pressions of the coquettes who are having 
their gloves tried on by the elegant young 
gentleman who presides at the glove-counter. 
It is really one of the most curious sights 
offered by the great bazaars. And so it hap- 
pens that in most of the great French bazaars 
only the departments of millinery, corsets 
and trying on are in the hands of feminine 
employees. Men preside over even the under- 
clothing-counters, and in some establish- 
ments even take the measure for dresses.— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


mp 0 - 
WOMAN AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. 


In Massachusetts the women in the voting 
ages outnumber the men by over fifty thous- 
and. For reasons not necessary now to be 
considered, it is not probable that the actual 
voters would ever exceed those of the male 
sex ; but, making all allowances, the female 
vote would determine xny question upon the 
side where it was largely predominant. Can 
any one doubt on which side, in the issue 
against the dram-shop, that vote would be 
thrown ? Here would be a fresh body of 
voters, comparatively free from appetite for 
liquor, untrammeled by old party prejudices 
and ties, with an instinctive feeling that the 
saloonand the home are natural enemies, and 
with a quick sympathy with suffering, put- 
ting their whole heart into the contest, and 
supplying, in addition to their own votes, the 
moral enthusiasm that in itself presages vic- 
tory. The result would be so sure, that the 
politician whose highest wisdom is always to 
be on the winning side, would be in the ad- 
vance, shouting for the extermination of the 
dram-shop. And it would go. 

Ido not suppose that the influence of 
woman would stop here; everywhere it 
would be felt for good ; and I introduce the 
temperance question simply as an emphatic 
and practical illustration. Hers would be 
the soprano voice in politics, the voice of as- 
piration, the voice of inspiration. It was no 
dreamer, no mere sentimentalist, but the 
profoundest poet of modern Europe, who 
gave us as the closing prophecy of his Faust, 
“The womansoul leadeth us upward and on!” 

By this course of thought, I seem to my- 
self to have established suffrage for woman 
upon a sure and consistent basis, and to have 
demonstrated that it isnot only a just measure, 
but one conservative of the highest interests 
of the state. But I know that we shall not 
varry this reform merely by a logical main- 
tenance of our thesis; we must first answer 
many objections in the popular mind, One 
of these, for which I should have but little 
respect, except for the character of many 
who urge it, is that as all government must 
ultimately rest on physical force, it should 
only be shared by those who maintain it ; or, 
in briefer words, that as women cannot 
fight, they should not vote. But was mili- 
tary service ever made the condition of 
suffrage ? Did any sane man ever argue for 
the exclusion trom the ballot-box of Quakers, 
persons physically infirm, or those above the 
military age? Voting is not a reward, but a 
duty.—Edward Everett Hale in North Amer- 
ican Review, 
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The Social Circle. 


“Society is like a large piece of frozen-water ; and skating well is 
the great art of social life.’’—Landon. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


At home. Mr. and Mrs. William H. Zieg- 
ler, 155 Carroll street. 

Tne Academy of Design opens its Autumn 
exhibition November 3. 

Tue Amateur Opera Association will open 
the season with the popular ‘* Fra Diavalo.” 

Miss Kate Seney, the daughter of Mr. 
Geo. I. Seney, will make her debut this 
Winter. 

Mrs. B. H. Van Anchen and family of 
New York will spend the Winter in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE engagement is announced of Miss 
Jennie Lettell, of Brooklyn, to Mr. James 
K. Nash, of Norwalk, Conn. 


An exhibition of pictures painted by 
American Artists, will open on the 10th 
of November, at the enlarged galleries of 
the American Art Association. 

Many Brooklyn ladies and gentlemen at- 
tended the marriage of Miss May Wallace to 
Mr. John Ramsey, both of this city, at 
Morristown, New Jersey, on Friday evening, 
October 21. 

The two beautiful and accomplished 
daughters of Mr. John Foord will make 
their entree into society at a large reception 
to be given by their parents during the pres- 
ent month. 

DvurinG this month and the early part of 
next the Brooklyn Ideal Concert Company, 
under the able management of Mr. Walter 
Wade, will make a second tour through the 
principal towns of Long Island. 


Ar a recent fashionable wedding at River- 
dale, on the Hudson, the church was decorated 
almost entirely with autum leaves and_ flow- 
ers. From a large arch of flaming sumac 
depended the marriage bell of yellow roses. 
At the bride’s residence, where a reception 
followed the ceremony at the church, the 
arch beneath which stood the newly-made 
man and wife was composed entirely of scarlet 
salvias. 

In answer to the several inquires, we de- 
sire to say that Tue BrookLYN MAGAZINE 
will be happy to receive invitations or noti- 
fications of any forthcoming socials, recep- 
tions or weddings of a respectable character 
to be held in this city, at which it is desired 
that one of its representatives should be 
present. For this purpose we have subject 
to our instructions a corps of some twenty 
young men in different sections of the city in 
whose deportment we have entire con- 
fidence. 

In response to ‘* Society’s” queries we 
quote the following rules for introduction 
given in Mr. Alfred Ayres’ recent and excel- 
lent work, ‘The Mentor :” ‘If you meet 
an acquaintance in the street when you are 
walking with a friend, do not introduce 
them ; nor should you ever introduce peo- 
ple in public places, unless you have good 
reason to believe that the introduction will 
be agreeable—nay more, is desired by both 
parties. The universal introducer is a very 
unpleasant person to associate with. In in- 
troducing persons, it is the lower that is 
introduced to the higher, and, as a rule, the 
younger to the older, the gentleman to the 


lady. 


SOCIETY EVENTS. 


Miss Kate B. Ogden, daughter of Mr. M. 
C. Ogden, was married to Mr. Horace L. 
Balch, on Thursday evening, October 16, at 
the residence of the bride. A large and dis- 
tinguished company was present. Mr. 
Beecher performed the ceremony. 


Janes M. E. Church, renovated and beau- 
tified, was formally opened with a select 
concert on Thursday evening, October 30. 
Miss Grace A Povey, Mr. Walter Hall, and 
Mr. Archibald Arthur rendered selections on 
the new organ, and Mrs. E. J. Grant, Miss 
Emma Wilkinson and Mr. Fred Harvey, 
participated with song. 


A COMPLIMENTARY musicale was given at 
St. John’s M. E. Church, on Wednesday 
evening, October 29, in honor of Mr. E. J. 
Meyer. Among those who participated in 
the pleasant occasion were: Misses L. Hook- 
er, Belle Mullins, Angre Spikers, Jennie 
Taylor and Helen Creuzbar, and Messrs. 
J. E. Elmendorf, J. T. Owen, B. Edwards 
and A. A. Simons. Mr. Geo. Sangier, officiat- 
ed as organist. 


GOLDSMITH—DE LACY. 


A LARGE and fashionable gathering wit- 
nessed the marriage of Miss Emma De Lacy, 
of this city, to Mr. Clarence A. Goldsmith, on 
Tuesday evening, October 21,.at the Holy 
Trinity Chapel. Appropriate music was dis- 
coursed by Mr. Ferdinand Kipp, the organist, 
previous to the arrival of the bridal party. 
The bride entered the church upon the arms 
of her father, General William De Lacy. 
Rey. Wm. H. Morgan officiated. After receiv- 
ing the congratulations of friends and rel- 
atives at the bride’s residence, 354 Dean 
street, the married couple started on their 
wedding tour, which will include Niagara 
Falls, Saratoga, Troy, and adjacent places. 
The ushers were Messrs. H. Whitlock, G. 
W. Genthel, T. G. Scholl and Frank S. 
Vail. 





ZIEGLER—CHASE, 

On Tuesday, October 8, at the bride’s 
residence at Red Falls, N. Y., Miss Florence 
R. Chase was married to Mr. William IL. 
Ziegler, of this city. Owing to the recent 
| demise of the step-father of the bride, the 
wedding, preparations for which had been 
made on an extensive scale, was quietly cele- 
brated in the presence of relatives and only a 
few intimate friends of the parties. The 
bride was handsomely attired in a dress of 
cream white silk with court train, V shaped 
corsage, real point lace trimmings, with front 
of real pearls; solid gold and silver beads, 
interwoven with gold threads, and neck piece 
of the same. Her ornaments were of dia- 


monds,—a present from the groom. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonies, which were 


performed by the Rev. Norman F, Nicker- 
/ son, and after partaking of a sumptuous 
breakfast, Mr. and Mrs. Ziegler departed for 
this city, where they will make their home. 
The presents were numerous and costly. 

CON DICT—HODENPYL. 

Miss Emeline Hodenpyle was married to 
Mr. Silas Condict, on Wednesday evening, 
October 22, at the Sixth Avenue Baptist 
Church, which was crowded long before the 
commencement of the ceremonies with in- 
vited guests. Miss Nettie Hodenpyl, sister 
of the bride, was maid of honor; Mr. Fred 
Dean, was groomsman, and Mr. Harvy Con- 
| dict, of New York, was best man. Rev. 
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Walter Condict, of Soathampton, Long 
Island performed the ceremony assisted by 
Rev. R. B. Kelsay, The ushers were Messrs. 
A. C. Brown, 8. Bacon, W. A. Penfield and 
E. Hodenpyl. The bride’s dress was of 
white satin made with a low neck and short 
sleeves. Her veil was of illusion ; her or- 
naments consisting of diamonds. The re- 
ception at the house lasted until half-past 
ten. The parlors and dining room were 
decorated with flowers and a fine collation 
was served. After the reception the bride 
and groom departed on their wedding tour. 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Condict, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Condict, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle, Mr. and Mrs. Lee and 
others. The Sunday school class of which 
the bride was teacher was well represented. 





CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


THE Maryat Social will open its fourth, 
and what promises to be its most prosperous 
season, with a reception on Thursday even- 
ing, November 13, at the Columbia Con- 
servatory. 


THE next performance of the Greenwich 
Literary Society will be given at the Acad- 
emy of Music, New York, on Monday even- 
ing, November 25, when “ Fatinitza,” will 
be sung by a carefully selected and excellent 
cast. 


THE Brooklyu Art Club will hold its an- 
nual exhibition at Sherk’s Art Rooms, on 
Fulton street, between the 13th and 20th of 
November. New York and Breoklyn artists 
will be represented. The collection will em- 
brace some fifty pictures, including landscape, 
figures, marine and other subjects. 


THE Young People’s Association of the 
First Baptist Church gave a highly cre dita- 
ble and thoroughly enjoyable entertainment 
on Wednesday evening, October 15. The 
programme, which was an excellent one, 
was well carried out. Miss Annie B. Phelp’s 
readings were especially meritorious. 


THE first fall meeting of ‘‘ The Shakspeare 
Reading Club,” was held at the residence 
of Mr. Grorge Penniman, Sr., in Irving pl., 
Wednesday evening, Oetober 8. The club 
was enlarged by the admission of four new 
members, and a very enjoyable evening 
passed in reading ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” 

THE GILBERT. 

**CLAIRE ; or The Forge Master,” is the 
play selected by the Gilbert to open the sea- 
son of 1884-5, at the Academy of Musie, 
on Wednesday evening, November 5. Some 
of the best dramatic talent of the society 
will appear on this occasion. The second 
reception is announced for December 8, 
when ‘‘ The Long Strike” is to be presented. 

THE IRVINGTON. 

The Irvington held their sixth reception 
at the Prospect Heights Assembly Rooms on 
the evening of October 22. There was excel- 
lent music and a very enjoyable evening was 
spent by the large number present, among 
whom were the officers of the social, who 
are: President, Geo. T’. Everett: vice-prest., 
William H. Wood ; sec., John A. Tandy; 
treasurer, William MacCullough, and Messrs. 
William Cadmus, G. G. Carhart, G. Russell, 
W. Hamilton, M. Lawlin, Wm. Cleverly, 
Clarence Webb, Samuel Frost, G. Winne- 
more and their ladies, and many others. 


— 
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Preto y of the Young Men’ s Blom aheen an 
Society. 


The Amaranth will inaugurate their dra- | 


matic season at the Academy of Music, Fri- 


day evening, the 21st of this month. 

THE Amitie Social will give its first recep- 
tion on Friday evening, the 21st inst., at the 
Prospect Heights Assembly Rooms. 


THE initial reception of the second season 
of the Vernon Social, is announced to occur 
at Athletic Hall, Seventh street, on the 
evening of November 7. The following are 
its officers : : President, Mr. Albert McEwan; 
vice-president, Mr. Edward Shannon ; secre- 
tary, Mr. Geo. G. Carhart ; treasurer, Mr. 


Wm. Calder. 
THE KEMBLE. 


On Thursday evening, November 18, the 
Kemble will produce ‘‘The Poor Gentle- 
man,” at their first dramatic reception of the 
season at the Academy of Music. 
performance and a crowded house may be ex- 
pected. 


THE PHILHARMONIC. 


Tue Philharmonic Society opens its 27th 
season at the Academy of Music, on Saturday 
evening, November 9 The Classical Con- 
certs will take place on the evenings of 
November 8 and 29, December 20, January 
17, February 7 and 28, March 21, and April 
18. The Public Rehearsals take place on 
the afternoon of the preceding days. The 
matinees take place on the afternoons of 


November 19, December 10, January 7, 
February 11, March 11, and April 8. At 


the annual Christmas-tide performance which 
takes place on December 20, two parts of 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and the whole 
of Mozart’s Requiem, will be performed. 
The society also will give a concert in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Bach, on the 21st of March, 1885. 
The choir will be under the leadership of 
Mr. Edward Heimendahl. 


THE PIONEER BOAT CLUB. 


THE Gilbert Dramatic Society admirably 
presented the three act comedy ‘‘ Widow 
Hunt,” toa large audience in the Atheneum, 
Wednesday evening, October 16, as a compli- 
mentary testimonial to the Pioneer Boat 
Club. Mr. Hf. J. Stokum, as Felix Featherly, 
agreeably surprised his friends by his exe el- 


lent interpretation of that character. Mrs. 
Nellie Yale Nelson, as the Widow, Mrs. 
Ferris, as Mrs. Feather/y, and Mrs. Chas. 


Bellows, Jr., each distinguished themselves 
by their good acting. Miss Hattie Veltman 
and Mr. M. Beebe, Jr., creditably appeared 
as Fanny and Trap. The success which 
attended the entertainment was largely due 
to the energy and excellent management of 
Messrs. Geo. W. Sammis and E. W. Jacob- 
son. Mr. KR. Hilliard, the President of 
the Gilbert, gave several entertaining recita- 
tions during the evening. 
THE ‘‘U. V.” SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of the “U. V.” 
Society, of the Park Congregational Church, 
for the election of officers was held at the 
residence of the retiring President, Mr. J. 


P. Smyth, on the evening of October 7, and 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing vear : President, Mr. H. P. Smith; 
vice-president, Mr. 8. P. Wiley; secretar Ys 
Mr. F. EK. Armstrong; treasurer, Mr. F. E. 


A good, 














| Clerk. The appointment of exe sia and 
entertainment committees was deferred by 
the new President until such time as he 
might require to familiarize himself with 
the working forces of the club, and the 
arrangement of a programme of amusements 
and socials for the Winter was therefore 
necessarily delayed until the committees are 
selected. 


THE GREENWICH LITERARY SOCIETY. 


THE initial performance of the season of 
the Greenwich Literary Society was given on 
Tuesday evening, October 7, at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue Opera House, New York City 
before a large and appreciative audience. 
The opera ‘‘ Billie Taylor,” was sung in a 
highly creditable manner, and signalized one 
of the leading successes of this prosperous 
organization. The characters in the cast 
were well distributed, Mrs. Emma Henry- 
Thomas being especially good in her charac- 
ter of Phoebe. Not too much praise can be 
given to the manner in which Mr. J. Wil- 
liams Macy handled the character of Ben 
Barnacle. The character of Zliza was also 
excellently delineated by Miss Abbie Nichol- 
son, as was that of Swsan by Miss Louise Mor- 
ton, a young debuntante. A reception fol- 
lowed the programme. 


THE ROSEDALE SOCIAL UNION. 


THE Rosedale Social Union gave their in- 
augural reception on Thursday evening, 
October 7, at the residence of Mr. Albert J. 
Magee, 410 Decatur street. The spacious 
parlors were tastefully decorated with flow- 
ersand tropical vines. Dancing was con- 
tinued until midnight, when the generous 
host invited the guests to partake of an ele- 
gant collation, after which dancing was _re- 
sumed until di iybreak. Music was furnished 
by an orchestra, and the event proved a de- 
cided success. Among those present, were ; 
Mr. William Milton Arnold and Miss Ida 
F. Bowers, Mr. <A. Bruce 
Miss Minnie F. Carshaw, Mr. James K. 
Arnold and Miss Matilda F. Bedell, Mr. 
Theodore Martine and Miss EmmaS. Welch, 
Mr. William E.'Johnson and Miss Rosa 8. 
Medcalf, Mr. Frederic C. Brown and Miss Min- 
nie E. Burgher, Mr. William EK. Buchanon and 


Miss Ada M. Lawrence, Mr. William T. 
Brown and Miss Hattie J. Iremonger, Mr. 
George A. Hand and Misses Ida T’. Leek 


and Sadie N. Iremonger. The social prom- 
ises to be a very successful one. The officers 


are Mr. Wilfred V. Weeks, Prosident ; Mr. 
Albert J. Magee, vice-president ; Mr. Theo- 
dore Martine, secretary ; and Mr. A. Bruce 


Brown, treasurer. 


THE BOOTH DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


Tits society, composed of young ladies and 
gentlemen, and having for its objects pleas- 
ant social intercourse and dramatic attain- 
ments, gave a very pleasant social on Tuesday 
evening, October 21, at the residence of 
their President. They will give their first 
performance at the Atheneum early in De- 
cember, at which a new and novel play, 
entitled the ‘Wayside Inn,” from the pen of 


Mr. C. F. Mansfield, will be presented. The 
officers of this society are Mr. Charles F. 
Mansfield, president ; Mr. George A. Ford, 
vice-president ; Mr. Fred. M. Muir, secre- 
tary; Mr. Walter Noble, treasurer; Mr. 
Albert H. Marquis, chairman of Dramatic 
Commiitee; Mr. F. L. Maclean, editor ; 


and Mr. Spencer Griffin, associate editor. 
The next social takes place on the 11th inst. 
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Brooklyn People. 


“ These are our neighbors, all good people .”’--Charles Swain. 


It is said that Mr. Fred. Archer will receive 
the position of organist to the Garden City 
Cathedral. 

Doctor Talmage and Marion Harland will 
be among the contributors to the Christmas 
number of THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 

Mrs. Laura ©. Holloway, the authoress, re- 
turned to her home in this city a few days 
since from a protracted European visit. 

Dr. Frank P. Green will soon publish his 
new work, ‘A History of Rockland County, a 
upon the completion of which he is now 
engaged. 


Mr. J. H. Dingman, of Taylor street, has 
returned from a pleasure tour which em- 
braced Chicago, several of the western cities, 
and Canada. 


Mrs. George Warren Clark, nee Crocker, 
formerly of Penn street, with her little 
daughter, is spending a few weeks with old 
friends in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Henry N. Palmer, of this city, and 
tenor of the University Place Presbyterian 
Church, New York, intends making a trip 
to Europe, starting on about the 15th inst. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, of this city, 
whose delightful writings has won for her 
such a wide reputation, will contribute a 
Christmas poem to the next number of THE 
BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


Mme. Wells-Tanner, the well known so- 
prano of the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, is soon to start ona concert tour 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
with the New York Philharmonic Club. 


Mr. Alexander Fraser is a most genial 
o 
gentleman, and it was therefore not to 


be wondered at that so large a concourse of 
friends attended the reception given by him 
in his pleasant Nevins street home during 
the past month. 


Mr. Albert Hicks, of this city, has com- 
posed a highly creditable piece of dance 
music and has named it ‘The Lexington 
Galop,” in honor of the Lexington C lub of 
this city. Mr. Hicks is at present engaged 
upon a second composition. 

Miss Annie Moran is receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends at her remarkable 
suecess as a sketch-artist. Miss Moran has 
finished several be autiful sketches during 
the past Summer, and of these a hag ex- 
hibition will soon be given. The clever 
littie lady resides in South Oxford Setale 


It may, perhaps, not be generally known 
that the clever song, ‘Call me your Dearest 
One,” which is attrac hess so much attention 
and has reached such a large sale, is the com- 
position of a resident of Brooklyn, Mr. R. 
BE. J. ©. Teale. The song has received the 
strongest commendations from musical ex- 
perts, and has become a fi worite in all musi- 
cal circles. 


Miss Lillian Olcott, of this city, began her 
professional career as an actress at Reading, 
Pa., during the past month. Miss Olcott is 
a young lady of considerable dramatic ability, 
and will, no doubt, achieve that success 
which unfortunate circumstances witheld 
from her last season. Miss Olcott’s reper- 
toire consists of “Ion,” Ingomar.” ‘* Romeo 


and Juliet.” and “As You Like It.” 
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New Books! Now Ready! 
ON A MARCIN. 

A novel of Wall Street and Washington. A picture 
of life, love, speculation, politics, and the rush of 
modern society. Unequalled by any recent work 
of fiction in its rare power of observation and anal- 
ysis, in accurate detail of realism, in romance of 
incident and striking individuality of style. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

DORCAS: DAUCHTER OF FAUSTINA. 

A tale of Rome and the Early Christians. By Na- 
THAN C. Kouns, author of ** Aurius, the Libyan.” 
Beautifully illustated and printed, $1.25. This story 
shows the same delicacy of touch and elevation of 
feeling that was evinced by his former book, com- 
bined with a most interesting knowledge of the 
historical era described. A charming tale. 


THE FIELD OF HONOR. 

A complete and comprehensive history of Dneling in 
all countries, including the Judicial Combat of 
Europe, the Private Duel of the Civilized World, 
and specific descriptions of all the Noted Hostile 
Meetings in Europe and America. By BEN. C 
TRUMAN, author of “ The South after the War,” 
“ Semi-Tropical California,” etc. 2mo, extra 
cloth, beveled boards, $2. The oz/y complete book 
of the kind; one that every library, private and 
public, every officer of army or navy, and every 
professional man, should possess. 

Also, Fust Published, 
AN APPEAL TO CASAR. 

By ALBion W. TourGEE, author of ‘“*A Fool’s Er 
rand. Pages, 422. Present price, $1. Fifth Thous- 
and within two weeks. Publishers reserve the right 
to increase price after November 15. 

‘Written to rouse the American people from the 
indolence which refuses to look below the surface. 
. . . Surprising enough to be startling. . Well 
written, much needed, thoughtful and suggestive.” 
—([The Critic, N. Y. 

**Eloquent and conclusive; a buok that every 
thoughtful citizen should ponder.”- [Boston Traveller. 

x* x Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


Publishers, 
FOROS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








Received by the press and public as a Maga- 
zine wherein all may find something 
to entertain or instruct them. 


“Tt fills a niche in the literary world,” 
says the Boston Advertiser. 


The Brooklyn Magazine 


is read by the best classes of Brooklyn, and 
its leading citizens are among its contributors 
and subscribers. ‘‘ Precisely what Brooklyn 
has long stood in need of,” writes a promi- 
nent Brooklyn clergyman. 


The Curistmas number will be ready De- 
cember 1, and will be of an unusually at- 
tractive and interesting character. 
“MARION HARLAND,” 

REV. DR. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 
MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 
MRS. OAKES SMITH, 
and other distinguished writers will contrib- 
ute to its columns. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 





ar > 
Literature. 
“Books are the food of youth, the delight of old age; the orna- 


ment of prosperity: the refuge and comfort of adversity ; they 
are companions by night.—Cicero. 


Outing for November might be appropriate- 
ly termed a ‘“‘yachting” number, owing to 
the several articles contained therein on nau- 
tical events. Lovers of lawn-tennis can also 
find both entertainment and instruction from 
Mr. R. B. Metealf’s article. The current 
number of this excellent magazine has some- 
thing of interest to all lovers of out-door 
recreation in whatever form. 


No book published this year more thorough- 
ly deserves the careful reading of every 
patriotic American than Judge Tourgee’s An 
Appeal to Cesar. Fulfilling the injunction 
laid upon him by President Garfield, Judge 
Tourgee here presents a story concerning the 
condition of the Southern negro, which, 
for its startling character, the power and 
fervor with which it is written 1s unequal- 
ed in the annals of American literature. <A 
philosopher in the true sense of the word, the 
author opens the eyes of the American peo- 
ple to a national peril which cannot long 
remain ignored. ‘The work is the most 
powerful argument yet advanced in support 
of education at the South, and an appeal 
which should not go unheeded. Published 
by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 12 mo. $1. 


No recent paper of travel within our re- 
collection contains an equal amount of 
charming picture-drawing than the third in- 
stallment of ‘“‘The Lakes of Upper Italy,” 
in the Atlantic for November. The most 
noteworthy article in the number is proba- 
bly an installment of the autobiography of 
Henry James, which doubtless will be read 
widely and with interest. Not the least im- 
portant paper, however, is Mr. Shaler’s dis- 
cussion of “The Negro Problem,” in which 
is included several notes from as many per- 
sons especially conversant with the topic 
which they aid in solving. The remaining 
articles and poems are by Mr. Whittier, 
Maurice Thompson, Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
S. Weir Mitchell and others. 


A clever little volume has been published 
by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, of New York, 
entitled The Man Wonderful In The House 
Beautiful. It is a treatise upon physiology 
disguised in the form of an allegory, and 
as such can be as readily comprehended by 
children as by adults. The work is instruc- 
tive and entertainingly written. 


The initial article of the series of papers 
on the Civil War is commenced in the 
November Century by General Beauregard’s 
description of ‘“lhe Battle of Bull Run.” 
The Confederate General embraces this oppor- 
tunity to relate his personal relations with 
Jefferson Davis. The illustrations which 
embelish this article are superb, and were 
made, many of them, from photographs 
taken during the war, thus adding to their 
value and interest. The leading poem of 
the number is an illustrated one, ‘‘ The Old 
Sedan Chair,” by Austin Dobson. Mr. How- 
ells begins a new novel, Mrs. James T. 
Fields recounts an acquaintance with Charles 
Reade, and George Ticknor Curtis contrib- 
utes an able paper entititled ‘‘ How shall we 
Elect our President ?” The remaining poems 
and essays are both numerous and _ represen- 
tative. 

‘‘ Half-time in Schools,” is the title of a 
plea which Edward Everett Hale makes in 





the November North American Review, and 
forms a paper deserved of the attention and 
reflection of every parent having children at 
school. While all the other articles contain- 
ed in the number are worthy of reading, the 
paper by Judge Robert C. Pitman on 
‘“‘Woman as a Political Factor” calls for 
special mention and perusal. 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the poet, is 
in controversy with Colonel John A. Joyce, 
of Washington, regarding the authorship of 
the charming little poem “‘ Laugh, and the 
world laughs with you.” Mrs. Wheeler 
claims that she wrote the poem sometime 
ago in Wisconsin, and was printed under the 
title ‘‘ Solitude” ; while Colonel Joyce asserts 
that the verses were written by him more 
than twenty-two years ago in Kentucky, and 
that Mrs. Wilcox is guilty of plagarism. 
Both of the contestants have the testimony 
of friends to substantiate their claims, but 
neither it appears have as yet produced any 
proof convincing to the other. While the 
result, whatever it may be, will not tend 
to startle the world of letters, it will never- 
theless be of some interest to many to learn 
who indeed is the plagarist in the matter. 
The poem is a pretty little gem, though 
it would probably not have been so widely 
read or discussed, but for the dispute over 
its authorship. 


The New Christiad: An Epic Poem, 
a pretty little volume, has reached us direct 
from its author, Mr. Jasper B. Cowdin, of 
this city. The poem is remarkable for its 
orginal force and power; and in several in- 
stances the imaginative flights in which the 
author indulges is strongly suggestive of 
passages in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Considerable 
poetical ability is displayed throughout the 
entire poem, and the announcement at the 
close of the volume of a forthcoming edition 
of Mr. Cowdin’s lyric poems fills the reader 
with much pleasant expectation. 


While a volume of quotations may be com- 
plete and representative in its passages, its 
greatest value must lie in an index which 
affords the reader an easy and ready reference 
to any desired quotatibn. This feature, so 
apparently overlooked by compilers of quota- 
tion works heretofore, has at last found a 
just recognition in the new edition of Mr. 
J. C. Grocott’s, Familiar Quotations. 
More than one hundred pages are devoted to 
an index which is exceptionally complete 
and comprehensive. The selection of pas- 
sages has been well made, and in the appro- 
priateness to their subject and the high order 
of writers which they represent, show con- 
siderable skill, and an expert judgment. Not 
the least important feature of the work is 
is theappendix of quotations from American 
authors, by Miss Anna L. Ward, a lady of 
acknowledged ability and fitness for the task 
which she has so well accomplished. This 
standard work more than ever merits the 
leading place which has been given it among 
works of quotations. Published by George 
Routledge & Sons. 


The Christmas number of THE BrooKLYN 
MAGAZINE will be ready December 1, and 
will be of an unusually attractive and inter- 
esting character. ‘‘Marion Harland,” Rev. 
Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, Rev. John White Chadwick, Mrs. 
Oakes Smith, and other distinguished writers 
will contribute to its columns. ‘‘It fills a 
niche in the literary world,” says the Boston 
Advertiser. 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 








A highly entertaining and most amusing 
account of a vacation in Scotland, spent in 
shooting and fishing in the highlands, is un- 
doubtedly the most interesting paper in the 
November Lippincott. John Bright’ s position 
on the temperance question is ably discussed 
by an anonymous writer, while the great ba- 
zaars of Paris receive a graphic description 
from the pen of Theodore Child. All the 
other features are admirable. 


Without question, the most useful and at 
the same time ornamental calendar for 1885, 
is that compiled by ‘‘ Marion Harland.” A 
practical recipe, invaluable to housewives, 
is given on each day, and the handsome 
illustration on the standard upon which the 
pad rests, represents the author seated in 
her Brooklyn home. Purchasers of the 
calendar thus obtain a striking likeness of 
this estimable lady and gifted writer. 


“Protection from the Workman’s Point of 
View,” by William J. Harris, contained i 
the current Eclectic, is a most timely paper 
and should be read by all those interested in 
the great tariff question. Exceedingly read- 
able, too, is Prof. Goldwin Smith’s paper on 
“The Conflict with the Lords,” contained in 
this number. The Felectic, it is pleasant to 
note, retains its rank as the foremost eclectic 
magazine in the world. 


Inspired by the success which has attended 
the publication of his novel ‘* The Story of 
a Country Town,” Mr. E. W. Howe has 
started on a second work of fiction. 


Just at thistime of the year many persons, 
feeling themselves deficient in literary know- 
ledge, and desiring to become ready con- 
versationalists about books and authors, are 
zealously engaged in preparing a programme 
of writers and their works which they loudly 
proclaim they intend to ‘‘ read” during the 
coming winter months. These lists are 
made up afresh each vear at the approach of 
the long evenings, and it is amusing at the 
end of each winter to see the faithful regu- 
larity with which they have been forgotten. 


The new book by ‘‘ Hugh Conway,” the 
author of the successful novel ‘* Called 
Back,” will have for its title ‘‘ Dark Days.” 


**Money is highly desirable, and authors 
have a right to expect it,” writes a literary 
critic, ‘and yet the best writers have re- 
ceived the least.’ Although not strictly true, 
this is offtimes the case. Those who pro- 
perly pursue literature, find it to be its own 
exceeding great reward; hence the author 
of a book which proves a pecuniary failure 
may derive a benefit which is a real though 
imperfect compensation. This idea is thus 
quaintly expressed by Montaigne : 

‘Though nobody should read me, have 
I lost my time in entertaining myself in 
pleasing and useful thought.” 


An intensely interesting volume full of en- 
tertaining gossip, has just been published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons under the title of 
Fifty Years’ Observations of Menand Events, 
Civil and Military, by Bre’t. Brig. General 
E. D. Keyes. A large portion of the work 
is devoted to personal reminiscences of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, whose chief staff officer 
the author was for many years, and this fur- 
nishes as entertaining a record of personal 
gossip as we have lately seen, and affords a 


new and clear insight into the character of 
the great military commander. At times 
General Keyes is rather too minute, as, for 


| 





example, when he informs his chief of his 
matrimonial engagement, with a Brooklyn 
young lady by the way. His description of 
the young lady’s charms, his instant captiva- 
tion, and the subsequent courtship is ex- 
tremely amusing, and offers certainly origi- 
nal literature. But so slight a fault can ‘be 
easily overlooked in a volume so interesting 
and readable. For sale by Geo. J. Swayne, 
12mo. $1.50. 


Miss Louise M. Allcott is busying herself 
writing a new story for boys and girls, 
which she declares will be her last and best 
work of its kind. Miss Alcott will pass the 
coming winter in Boston. 


No writer of travel is more entertaining, 
more thoroughly descriptive of his subject 
than Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, whose chap- 
ters on Venice and Florence, contained in 
his work, ‘* Cities of Northern and Central 
Italy,” are now published by Messrs. George 
Routledge and Sons, separately in conveni- 
ent form. As guide-books, accurate and 
comprehensive, to all tourists contemplating 
a visit to the two great cities of Italy, these 
handy volumes will prove indispensable. 


Numerous as have been the recent works 
descriptive of our country, the habits, charac- 
teristics of ‘‘we Yankees,” in no volume have 
we been better portrayed nor with a keener 
or more observant eye than in the new volume 
of Miss Emily Faithfull’s ‘‘Three Visits to 
America.” Perhaps one of the most charm- 
ing features of Miss Faithfull’s excelient 
work is her gossiping comparisons of our 
social mannerisms with those of our British 
cousins. While we are flattered, it is clear 
that the author has not done so intentional- 
ly. She has, at the same time, not allowed 
our imperfections to escape her, yet these she 
brings out with a subdued light. Under the 
touch of that rare genius which the author 
possesses, she has given to Americans the 
grandest and most ‘beautiful description of 
their country yet published, and this part of 
her volume would in itself insure for her 
book that large success which it will unques- 
tionably meet with. It isa delightful work 
and worthy of its talented author. 12 mo. 
$1.50. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
Brooklyn : George J. Swayne. 


Now that there is a revival of interest in 
Sir Walter Scott’s magnificent poem ‘* Mar- 
mion,” it is not inappropriate that the atten- 
tion of all lovers of Scott’s verse should be 
directed to the handsomely illustrated edition 
of ** Marmion” included in the series of 
‘‘Popular Poets,” published by Messrs. T.Y. 
Crowell & Co. No poet affords more abun- 
dant material for charming illustrations than 
Scott, and in this edition of his finest poeti- 
cal work the artists have been eminently 
successful. The pictures are all master- 
pieces of artistic work, and together with the 
fine typographical appearance of the work 
and its handsome binding, the edition com- 
mends itself as a most desirable holid: ay pres- 
ent. The series of the Messrs. Crowell, of 
which the work under consideration forms so 
auspicious a volume, now includes the works 
of all the greatest poets and their best pro- 
ductions. ‘The series consists of twenty vol- 
umes in all, and in its attractiveness. and the 
high standard of the illustrations by the 
most skilled and eminent artists, rival any 
other edition of its kind. No finer, no more 
sensible holiday presents could desired 
than these handsome volumes. $2.50. 


be 
12mo. 


| Brooklyn’s Representative Periodical. 


The Brooklyn Magazine 


Published the First of Each Month. 
A Monthly Periodical for the Entertain- 
De- 
voted to the Interests of Literature, Society, 


ment and Instruction of the People. 


the Drama, Military, ete. 


A Story by Marton Hartanp will be 
among the specially interesting features of 
the Curisrmas Numper. 
First. For Sale by all Newsdealers. 
10 Cents. 


Ready December 


Price, 





Just Published in London and 
_ New York. 


By EMILY FAITHFUL. 

One large 12mo vol. of 400 pp., ex. clo., $1.50 

The most interesting and attractive work published 
about America, our people, institutions, etc. The 
author is well known asa keen, critical observer, 
and this is a record of her experience and observa- 
tions during three somewhat extended tours through- 
out the country, and is filled with personal reminis- 
cences. 


For Sale at Swayne’s, 216 Fulton Street, by book- 
sellers, or sent by mail, post paid. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 


POPULAR POETS. 


CROWELL’S FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 





With original designs by Garrett, St. 
Joun Harper, Hassam, SHELTON, SHEP- 
PARD, ScHELL, TAaytor, and other eminent 
artists. Engraved by Grorcr T. ANDREW. 
Printed on fine calendered paper, and bound 
in attractive style for holiday gifts, $2.50 
per volume. 

The success attending the volumes issued 
in this style last season | has induced us to 
add twelve volumes to the series this year, 
making twenty in all, in uniform bindings, 
illustrated by y the best artists, and forming 
one of the handsomest series of poets ever 
published at so low a price. 

The list now stands as follows: 


Avrora LeicH, Lay or THE Last 


Mrs. Browntrna, MrnsTREL, 

*Rosert Browninc Marmion, 
(Selections), Moore, 

Byron, Owen MereEpiru, 

Burns, Mitton, 

Dantr, Latua Rooxs, 

Favorite Poems, Scort, 

Favst, *SWINBURNE 

GoLDsMITH, (Selections), 

Luci1e, TENNYSON. 


Lapy oF THE LAKE, 

*The Robert Browning and Swinburne have portrait only. 
Square 8vo, gilt edges, cloth, per volume, 
tree calf or “full morocco, $6.00. 
Each volume in a neat box. For sale by 


all book-sellers. 
THOS, Y, CROWELL & 00,, 18 Astor Place, X.Y, 


$2. Lous 
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Biriliti any Department. 


“4 military man. when he is a man of intelligence and 


knowledge, has advantages, both in life and society, supervir 
to what most other men enjoy.” — Goethe. 
The Veterans of the Mexican War held 


their annual reunion at St. Louis Oct. 8, 9. 
and 10. 

The 12th Regiment, Col. J. H. Jones, 
progressing admirably in artillery drill. 

General Oliver Otis Howard has arrived 
home from an extended European trip look- 
ing remarkably well. 

Colonel Barnes has offered Col. John N. 
Partridge, late commander of the 23rd, the 
position of Chief of Staff in the 13th. 

Several interesting rifle matches, open to 
members of the National Guard, will be held 
on Election Day at Creedmoor. 

It is earnestly hoped and expected that 
Gen. E. L. Molineux will assume command 
of the Second Division before his leave ex- 
pires. 

Lieut. Greely’s health is slowly recovering. 
He has leave of absence for two months, and 
leaves for Washington on about the 5th of 
this month. 

The 22d Regiment did itself much credit 
at the annual inspection on Oct. 9, owing, in 
a great measure, to the energetic work of 
Col. Josiah Porter. 

The 17th Separate Company, of Flatbush, 
mustered 38 present out of an enrollment of 
45 members this year, against 41 out of a 
possible 50 in 1883. 

The “Atlanta,” 
cruiser, was successfully 
Roach’s Ship Yards, at 
Thursday, October 9. 

The 3rd Gatling Battery will assemble 
for instruction at the 14th Regiment Armory 
every Tuesday, except the first in each 
month, until further orders. 

Company H, of the 13th Regiment, had 
an out-door drill and parade, in which the 
Drum and Bugle Corps took a prominent 
part, on the evening of October 8. 

Lieut. W. H. Emory recently received « 
silver medal from the Humane Society of 
Massachusetts, in recognition of his services 
in rescuing Lieut. Greely and his companions. 

At the annual inspection of the 23rd Regi- 
ment, Company F, Capt.G. H. Pettit, showed 
the highest percentage of members present, 
it being 92.31,or 72 out ofan enrollment of 78. 

The 14th Regiment will have four rifle 
matches at the Armory range during the 
drill season. Three of the competitions are 
open for individuals, while the other will be 
contested by teams of five. 

The 13th Regiment showed an _ increase 
of fifty-six men over fast year at the annual 
inspection on Oct. 13. Company I was 
prominently brought to the front on its 
having the neatest inspection of equipments 
and soldiery appearance. 

Company D, 13th Regiment, will attend 
the services at the Fort Greene Presbyterian 
Church, Sunday evening, November 2, 
when a sermon is to be preached before the 
Clarence McKenzie Post, G. A. R. Mce- 
Kenzie was a drummer-boy in Company D 
during the rebellion. 

Through the courtesy of Colonel Chas. 
Heywood, commanding U. 8. Marine Corps, 
the 23rd Regiment, was allowed to use 
the Parade Grounds at the Marine Barracks, 


is 


the first American steel 
launched from 
Chester, Penn., 








for their anise letsiconiis wash muster, on 
Tuesday, October 14. The assembly took 
place at 12:45 P. M. 

A correspondent asks whether a man 
“‘being discharged from his company simply 
owing to a dislike of his Captain, is eligible 
to re-inlist, or again become a member.” A 
dishonorable discharge from a company by 
the State or the regiment is the only action 
which can prevent a re-inlistment. 


The members of Company K, 13th Regi- 
ment, held an election on Frid ay, Oct. 
to fill the position of captain. Capt. Morle 
was unanimously elected. He is a man of 
good qualities, has had considerable experi- 
ence in the Militia, and was Captain of Com- 
pany F for some years. 

A Non-Commissioned Officers’ Association, 
has been organized in the 14th Regiment, and 
the following civil officers have been chosen : 
President, Sergeant Noble, Company A.; 
vice-president, Sergeant Callahan, Company 
F.;  recording-secretary, Corporal Foster, 
Company D.; treasurer, Sergeant Swartz, 
Company A. It has started under very favor- 
able auspices, thanks to the earnest efforts of 
their gallant Major 8S. C. Clobridge, who 
recognized the necessity of such an organ- 
ization and the feasibility of prompt action 
toward accomplishing this end. 


Governor Cleveland reviewed the First and 
Second Divisions of the Militia, who appear- 
ed to advantage in their new State uniforms, 
at Union Square, New York, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 28. After being reviewed, the troops 
formed in columns of company front of six- 
teen files, and the parade was dismissed after 
passing the Worth Monument, where the 
reviewing stand was erected. 


Colonel Gaylor, of the 47th Regiment, has 


been instrumental in organizing a Bugle 
Corps, composed of enlisted men ; they will 


not, however, be a permanent organization, 
but will turn out in the ranks, and on 
ceremonious occasions will be used as buglers. 
This Regiment held their field day at Pros- 
pect Park Parade Grounds on the 15th of 
last month, which consisted of battalion 
movements in field duty. Inspection and 
muster proper was held in the early part of 
the afternoon. This was their first appear- 
ance in the new State uniform. 

The Fourteenth Regiment Armory is just 
now the scene of great activity. The cause 
of this awakening, is the efforts being 


put forth by that command to make their | 
entertainment on Thanksgiving Eve some- | 


thing more than pleasant. The proceeds 
will go toward raising a sum _ necessary 
to send a provisional company to repre- 
sent the regiment at Portland, Maine, on 
the occasion of the annual enc: 1mpment of 
the G. A. R., in the early summer of 1885. 
The reception will be doubly interesting 
and attractive by the introduction of nov el- 
ties not heretofore presented by the mem- 
bers. 


The members of Company I, of the 13th 
Regiment, assembled at their rooms on 
Friday evening, October 17, and unanimously 
elected Second Lieutenant, Chas. F. Stagg, 
First Lieutenant, and Mr. Jno. M. Merrick, 
Second Lieutenant. Lieutenant Stagg is a 
good officer, and very popular with the mem- 
bers. His promotion was well merited, and 
the company is to be congratulated. The 
veterans of this company were present and 
formally turned over the silverware, which 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 











has been held in trust for some time by them. 
They then adjourned to a hotel in the 
vicinity, and ‘‘charged” at a collation 
which was admirably prepared. The evening 
was occupied in singing and speaking. The 
recitation of ‘‘ Banty Tim,” by Sergeant 
Hogg was well received and applauded. 
Among the guests were Colonel Barnes, 
Adjutant Davis, Captains Kretchmar, Den- 
nison, Grimn and others. 





+e#o——— 


A GREAT SOLDIER'S VANITY. 


‘*Until I knew General Scott’s true charac- 
ter,” writes General E. D. Keyes in his ‘‘Fifty 
Years Observation of Men and Events,” 
‘and when I pictured him from report, 
I concluded he was a great soldier and a 
very vain man. When I became better ac- 
quainted, I discovered new proofs of his ex- 
cellent soldiership, and my opinion of his 
vanity was essentially modified. There can 
be no doubt that the general was vain of 
many things, and especially so of his person. 
For that there was good reason, since I was 
often sickened by hearing persons of all 
degrees remind him of his stature and sym- 
metry, but he was never offended. He re- 
ferred to it himself on all occasions, and 
sometimes under strange circumstances, as 
in the following example which I heard him 
relate several times. It was, I think, in the 
year 1830, when travelling in the northern 
part of Ohio, he stopped at a country store 
where they sold liquor by the glass. He had 
ona common travelling cap and a plain over- 
coat that concealed his buttons. The land- 
lord having stepped out, he went behind the 
counter upon which the glasses stood, to 
a desk, and was busy writing a note, when a 
farmer came in and called out, ‘give mea 
glass of rum toddy.’ The general straighten- 
ed up, and turning full upon the man, he ex- 
claimed : ‘ Did you ever know a man six feet 
four and a quarter inches tall to sell rum 
toddy ?’ He told me that when he received 
his first commission in the army, which was 
that of captain, he immediately ordered a 
new suit of uniform—sword, sash, cap— 
everything complete, and had it carried into 
the largest room in the house, in the diagonal 
corners of which he placed two looking- 
glasses. Then he cleared away all the furni- 
ture, let in as much light as possible, put on 
his new uniform, and strutted back and forth 
between the mirrors for two hours. ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘if any man had seen me, I should 
have proceeded at once to put him to death.’ 
He told me also that a man who envied his 
fine figure when a youth circulated a story, 
that before visiting his lady-love, he would 
have his coat padded, and put on false calves ! 
Forty years had not subdued his wrath, when 
he exclaimed, ‘The idea of me with false 
calves’! One day I was reading to him a 
newspaper article in praise of Henry Clay. 
The writer described the distinguished Ken- 
tuckian as a man of commanding presence, 


with a lofty forehead and a large, loose 
mouth. He referred also to several other 


renowned orators—Burke, Mirabeau, and 
Patrick Henry—whose mouths were of extra- 
ordinary size, and he concluded his article 
with the assertion that all great men were 
possessed of large mouths. ‘All great men 
have large mouths,’ exclaimed the General ; 
‘Why, my mouth is not above three- fourths 
the size it should be for my bulk’ !” 
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Dramatic and Musical. 
“All the world’s a stage, 

And al themen and women merely players.” 


J. K. Emmet is reported to be worth 
over $500,000. 


Charlotte Thompson is said to be of royal 
lineage. 

Gounod is writing a history of the cele- 
brated tenor, Mario. 


Robert Buchanan is writing a new play 
for Rose Eytinge. 

Miss Minnie Maddern is resting at her 
home in this city. 

“The Hoop of Gold,” at the Novelty 
Theatre next week, November 3. 


Miss Maggie Mitchell’s daughter, Fanchon, 
will make her debut this season. 


Theo gets a salary of twelve hundred 
pounds a month on her American tour. 

Josie Shepard, now with Lotta’s Company, 
is the daughter of Mrs. W. J. Florence. 

The music of Gilmore’s Band, containing 
4,000 selections, weighs about three tons. 


Collier’s Co., No. 1., in “The Lights of 
London,” will be at the Grand Opera House 
on November 10, and remain one week. 


A new play ‘“ Parlor Match,” by the 
author of ‘* A Rag Baby,” will be produced 
at the Novelty Theatre the week beginning 
November 17. 

Miss Minnie Palmer has received a flatter- 
ing offer from a London theatre to appear 
there during the coming spring. She will 
probably accept. 

The sterling drama, ‘‘ The Silver King,” 
played so often but always magnificent, will 
hold the boards of the Brooklyn Theatre 
the week of November 10. 


Miss Charlotte Thompson, an actress of 
exceptional dramatic ability, will present 
her new ‘‘ Jane Eyre” at the Grand Opera 
House next week, November 3. 


Miss Mary Anderson will appear in New 
York City, October 12, 1885. Mr. Abbey 
will act as Miss Anderson’s manager during 
her American Tour of 1885-86. 


Madame Modjeska will play several weeks 
at the London Lyceum Theatre commencing 
March 1. She will appear under the man- 
agement of Mr. Henry E. Abbey. 


Miss Kate Claxton will give a special 
matinee on Thanksgiving Day, during her 
forthcoming engagement at the Lee Avenue 
Academy. ‘‘ The Sea of Ice” will probably 
be the attraction. 


Oliver Doud Byron, supported by his 
talented daughter Miss Kate Byron and an 
excellent company, is underscored for ap- 
pearance at the Grand Opera House on 
November 24, in his successful play ‘‘ Hero.” 

The Leopold Brothers, six in number, 
and their unrivaled comedy company will 
make their first appearance in the United 
States at the Grand Opera House, this city, 
on Monday evening, November 17, 

The Philharmonic Society will give its 
initial performance of the season at the 
Academy of Music, on Saturday evening, 
November 8. Schubert’s Symphony in C, 
Major Key will be the feature of the occasion, 
performed by a full orchestra. 





ACTRESSES’ DIAMONDS. 


greatest and most successful actresses have a 


' hold 
It is a well-known fact that nearly all our | 
| of approval unmerited. 


decided fancy for diamonds, and she who | 


possesses the largest and most valuable col- 
lection is looked upon with envy by her pro- 
fessional sisters. Neither are the dramatic 
favorites at all reluctant to have the public 
made fully aware as to the extent of their 
accumulated gems, hoping thereby, in all 
probability, to gain a gratuitous advertise- 
ment through the public press. Few persons 
perhaps have a correct concepton as to the 
enormous sums which actresses invest in this 
expensive luxury. Patti, for example, heads 
the list with a fortune of $200,000 represent- 
ed in the sparkling gem; Sarah Bernhardt 
has accumulated a collection estimated to be 
worth $150,000 ; Janauschek, without ques- 
tion the foremost of living actresses, possesses 
over $100,000 worth of brilliants, besides 
nearly a like amount invested in pearls, ru- 
bies, and emeralds; Mary Anderson, when 
she left America, boasted of an accumulation 
valued at $70,000, to which she has made 
several large additions during her triumphant 
European trip ; Clara Morris has $50,000 of 
these ‘* necessities,” and Lotta and Aimee 
possess a like amount; Emma Abbott ac- 
knowledges that her diamond casket contains 
$30,000, and Clara Louise Kellogg is provided 
for against a ‘‘rainy day ” with $25,000 rep- 
resented in gems ; Minnie Palmer is burdened 
with a similar load; Mrs. Langtry believes 
more in investing her ‘spare pennies” in 
New York City mortgages, of which she has 
a modest collection aggregating $125,000, al- 
though she confesses that she owns $28,000 
worth of diamonds; Modjeska says that it 
does not concern the public what she has 
squandered in the ‘‘ gem shop,” but her more 
confidential husband gives it out that the 
great Polish actress has in the neighborhood 
of $40,000 worth of sparkles, and displays a 
portion of the collection on a few of his fin- 
gers. Annie Louise Cary possesses only a 
few choice gems, but which are nevertheless 
rated at $20,000, the same figure which Fan- 
ny Davenport places upon her brilliants. 
Kate Claxton says that it cannot be expected 
that a poor orphan girl should be decked 
with glittering jewels, and feels quite con- 
tented with a $5,000 representation. Fanny 
Kemble is exceedingly proud of her many 
ancient gems, which have in them the addi- 
tional value of being the presentations of 
eminent personages and admirers. Rhea, the 
charming French actress, watches over her 
casket, which she values at $10,000, as care- 
fully as probably does many of her more for- 
tunate sisters, and never allows them to be 
taken out of her sight. Ristori does not 
care for diamonds, but, notwithstanding 
this, is said to have stowed away in an Ital- 
ian safe-depository many valuable and _his- 
torical clusters. Emma Thursby, Brooklyn’s 
delightful songstress, proudly exhibits her 
collection to her more intimate friends. and 
seems unable to place upon them a money 
ralue, several of the gems having been pre- 
sented to her by foreign dignitaries. Maggie 
Mitchell has purchased only a few, although 
one of the wealthiest of the actresses of the 
present time. Miss Ellen Terry has only re- 
cently commenced her accumulations, and 
was greatly encouraged by Mr. Beecher’s 
contribntion during her recent visit to the 
home of the Plymouth pastor. 


| in hernew comedy ‘‘ Mam’ Zelle” 


Few drainas seem to have taken so thorough 
upon the theatre-going public as 
“In the Ranks,” nor is this manifestation 
lt is a clean, whole- 
some play,—which, we regret to say, cannot 
be said of every drama now before the public. 


The magnificent costumes worn by Aimee 
are among 
the richest worn by any actress. ‘The fas- 
cinating French artiste, with all her peculiar 
charms, will appear for the first time in Eng- 


| lish comedy at the Lee Avenue Academy on 











November 10 next. 

The mere announcement of Miss Minnie 
Palmer’s engagement at the Brooklyn 
Theatre, on November 3, will be sufficient 
to whet the appetites of all theatre-goers. 
The charming little actress will appear in 
her great success ‘‘ My Sweetheart ” sup- 
ported by her English company. 


The engagement of Mr. J. K. Emmet at 
the Novelty Theatre for the week beginning 
November 10, will be a welcome announce- 
ment to those Brooklynites who were unable 
from the crowds to see him in his new and 
best play ‘“‘ The Strange Marriage of Fritz,” 
during his recent visit to this city. 


The experiment of filling a theatre with 
the odor of fragrant perfumes has been 
introduced by the management of the Lee 
Avenue Academy. ‘The novelty is accomp- 
lished by means of a perfumizer, much re- 
sembling in appearance a bellows, which is 
taken through the theatre just previous to 
the opening of the doors, and the rich per- 
fume ejected in all parts of the house. None 
but the best brands of perfume are used, 
and the effect is delightful, and at once 
detected by every one entering the theatre. 


It is related of a physician in the central 
part of New York State, who, being 
asked by a convalescing patient, the best 
prescription for a speedy recovery to health, 
replied : ‘“‘ Dress yourself this evening, and 
goand see Curtisin ‘Spot Cash.’” No one 
who has made the acquaintance of ‘‘ Sam’] 
of Posen” will desire to miss the opportunity 
to see the genial drummer ‘‘on the road.” 
Mr. Curtis will occupy the stage of the 
Brooklyn Theatre the week commencing 
November 17. The following week, Novem- 
ber 24, Mr. Curtis willexhibit his ‘‘ samples” 
at the Novelty Theatre. 
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Beligious Brevities. 


“* Who lifts his thought to God will never sink, 
Far ‘neath the level of wivat he dares to think.” 


the. 





When this beautiful world, this small 
planet on which we live has burned itself 
out, as astronomers prophesy, and has passed 
away, as the scripture says it will, the re- 
membrance of what strong friendship have 
been to us will still be with us and will know 
no ending.—/tev. Dr. Storrs. 


A clergyman, in speaking of one of his 
parishioners who was so given to argument 
that it was difficult to converse with him on 
any subject, said: ‘“‘ Brother X is so argu- 
mentative that he will dispute with a guide- 
post about the distance to the next town, 
and argue with a tombstone as to the truth 
of its epitaph.” 

The fair which is to be held at Dr. Tal- 
mage’s ‘Tabernacle, beginning the 17th of the 
present month and continuing for one week, 
promises to be far superior to any of those 
previously given. Mrs. ‘Talmage and a corps 
of ladies are actively engaged in perfecting 
the necessary arrangements, and report very 
large and liberal donations. It is the inten- 
tion of the ladies to make the coming fair 
the most brilliant and auspicious ever held 
in Brooklyn. 


Rey. Dr. Edward Payson Terhune, who is 
attracting such large congregations at the 
First Reformed Church, (E. D.), is in the 
very prime of mature life, about six feet in 
height, robust and manly in physique. His 
clear blue eyes, fresh complexion and general 
air of affluent vitality remind those convers- 
ant with his antecedents that he comes of a 
long-lived and vigorous race. <A full, fair 
beard, worn long and mingled with gray, 
adds to the dignity of hisappearance. Ie is 
an eagar and progressive student of men and 
the times, no less than of books, magnetic 
and often eloquent in conversation, a 
thorough gentleman and asympathetic friend. 


Following his custom of more than a dozen 
years, the Rey. John W. Chadwick, Brook- 
lyn’s ‘‘poet-preacher,” will deliver a series of 
lectures in his church, the Second Unitari- 
an, at Clinton and Congress Streets, under 
the general title of ‘Letters and Politics, 
lasting during the winter and spring months. 
The lectures will be delivered on the first 
Sunday evening of each month. The first 
in the series will be delivered to-morrow 
evening, November 2, and will have a title 
appropriate to the times, “A Century of 
Politics.” The other lectures will be as fol- 
lows: ‘* Andrew Jackson,” December 7; 
“Henry D. Thoreau,’ January 4 4, “John C, 
Calhoun,” February 1; ‘James Russell Low- 
ell,” March 1; ‘Henry Clay,” —_— a 
“Oliver W endell Holmes,” May 3 


Mr. Moody, the evangelist, seems, asa boy, 
to have possessed an unusual amount of mus- 
cular strength and animal spirits, with a 
strong will that knew little of impossibility 
or submission. When only six years old, be- 
ing wistful to do something to help his moth- 
er he was set to drive the cows of a neighbor- 
ing farmer to and from their mountain pas- 
ture. On one occasion a heavy y fence fell up- 
on him from which he could not extricate 
himself. After trying his utmost, and ery- 
ing as loud as he could for help, but in vain, 
the thought struck him that God would help 
him if he asked him. In his own simple 





language he called on his mother’s God. rt 
help, and then made another effort, and suc- 
ceeded in quickly getting free. This cir- 
cumstance he relates made a vivid and last- 
ing impression on his young heart. 

A Brooklyn clergyman recently wedded a 
lady with whom he received a dowry of $10,- 
000, and a fair prospect of obtaining a con- 
siderable larger sum in the future. Upon 
the Sunday after the wedding while oceupy- 
his pulpit, he gave out a hymn, read the 
first four stanzas, and was rendering the filth, 

Forever let my grateful heart, 
His boundless grace adore. 
when he hesitated and exclaimed, 
yes ! the congregation will please omit the 
fifth verse,” and sat down. he audience, 
attracted by his apparent confusion, read for 
themselves the two remaining lines of the 
uniinished stanza : 
Which gives ten thousand blessings now, 
And bids me hope for more. 

Rev. Dr. Newman Hall the distinguished 
English divine, whose sermons from the pul- 
pits of Doctors Cuyler and Talmage during 
the past month were listened to with such 
large and appreciative audiences, expresses 
himself as being particuiarly pleased with his 
visit to Brooklyn. Ile says that had he to 
choose acity in America for a permanent resi- 
dence, he would without hesitation, select 

srooklyn, ‘‘for I have yet to visit a city, 
either in this or my owncountry,where I can 
meet with so many kind and christian peopie. 
Your Brooklyn ladies are especiaily pleas- 
ing, and, then, there your beautiful 
churches, and your magnificent Greenwood. 
With all these attractions, to say nothing of 
the opportunity you have of each Sabbath 
listening to the greatest preachers in the 

world, who could not live happy and contented 
in Brooklyn?” Among the othe 
visited by Dr. Hall were Boston, W ashington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Haven. 


‘““ Ahem, 


are 


At the close of the memorable campaign 
of 1880, and when General Garfield had been 
chosen President of the nation, he was on the 
train bound for Washington whence he had 
gone to consult with President Hayes regard- 
ing several important matters. We aried at 
last with the discussion of state and political 
affairs, he took from the hands of a friend 
traveling with him a small brown volume 
which he began to inspect. ‘‘ Ah! ‘ Renan’s 
Apostles’,” said he, ‘‘ A work of decided in- 
terest in any case. A fine writer. Tis Life 
of Christ is a bright book, and I read it with 
close attention. Yet it does not convince. 
Ishall always remember a comment made upon 
it by Senator Matt Carpenter. ‘I read that 
book,’ said he, ‘sure from the first to the last 
that there was a fallacy within it somewhere, 
which I was unable to make out. So I read 
it again, and still knew that the logical weak- 
ness was there. The result was that I arose 
from the second reading fully convinced that 
Christ was divine.’ ‘‘I suppose,” sponse eine 
Garfield earnestly, ‘‘ that seasons of religious 
doubt come to every man. But I have no- 
ticed this in my own internal experience, 
that the older I grow the less do I care about 
dogmas and theories, and the more do I care 
for the beauty and force that are a part of 
Jesus Christ. There is no possible means 
by which any man or any number of men 
could have created in fiction a character like 
his. It is the very highest type of manhood, 
and the high ideal which any man feels he 
has a right | to imitate, even though he knows 
he cannot reach it. 
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WILSON s 
Famous Ice Cream 


C= DEPo?T, — 


290 & 292 Fulton Street, 


OPPOSITE LOESER’S, 





Successor to 
DENHAM & COMPANY. 
Established 1868. 


Successor to 
Dixon & WILSON. 


Established 1881. 


To Churches, - - per gallon, $1. 
To Churches, - ledividesi Bric] ks, 1 
To Families, . - - 


.20 
per gallon, 1.20 


PHOTOGRAPH 
YOUR HOUSE, 
FRIENDS, ANT- 
MALS & Objects 
of Interest. Every- 
one can be their 
own Photograph- 
er. Since the intro- 
duction of Dry 
Plates easily acquired by any one, Concise 








and simple book of instructions with each 
outfit. Outlits from $9 up. Complete with 
accessories $13.90, Dry Plates and Ama- 
teurs’ Supplies. 

Ez. Be. HUTCHINSON, 
51 Nassau Street, Room 1, New York. 


PAUL CGROSSER, 





‘Stationer, Printer & Engraver, 


No. 520 FULTON STREET, 
Opp. Brooklyn Furniture Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Blank Books Made to Order. A iarge variety of Fine Pocket, 
Bill and Memorandum Books, Pocket Cutlery, Pens, Pencils, 
Inks, School Articles, Bic. 


CLARKE’S — 
Brooklyo Homoeopathic Pharmacy, 


75 Court St., Cor. 





Livingston, 


Books and Cases for Family use. 


Drs, G. & E. M. BROCK WAY, 


DENTISTS, 
305 Fulton Street, 


(Loeser Block), BROOKLYN. 
Hetablis’ shed. 1850. 


Rh. H. HAND, 
.RUNKS, 


184 Fulton St., cor. Orange, BROOKLYN. 


A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. TRUNKS 
REPAIRED or Exchanged. Steamer Chairs and Stateroom 
Trunks. 


Medicines, 

















THE Races MAGAZINE'S JOB PRINT- 
ING DEPARTMENT has facilities for doing 
every description of Mercantile and Society 


Printing at very moderate prices. 





READ THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE 
attractive | 
Ready by 


BROoQKLYN MAGAZINE. Extra 


Story BY Marion HARLAND. 





December Ist. 
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Womaw’s Bingdom. 


‘* Woman, the crown of creation.”’—Herder. 


Madame Patti, notwithstanding the way 
the French law has treated her, still main- 
tains that there is no other city in the world 
where they know how to make a better dress, 
wrap, or bonnet than in Paris. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is well pre- 
served for a lady who has reached the serip- 
tural limit. Her figure is not heavy, her 
face of a thoughtful cast, with features ex- 
pressive of some decisiveness and strength 
of opinion. Her gray hair is plainly arranged. 
She dresses with simplicity, and has an air 

New England domesticity. 


Miss Nora Perry 
petite in stature, wit 
perfect in its modelin; 
controlled face, that 
mood from grave to gay, \ 
and profusion of what a 
hair, 


is an interesting blonde 
ha figure ‘* exquisitely 
witha strong, well 
eflects eve ry 
ith e: ke oray eyes, 

termed new go} ld 
which persists in curling. She said 


Oo 
6? 


quickly 


to be as mercurial as a French woman in 
temperment, but eine the faculty of self- 
possession, the vivac and energy, sup- 
nesel to be Pina. Pe of all gemune 
Ameriean girls. 

“in Russia,” says a writer, ‘* the woman 
reigns, the man governs. In all ranks 


women are better off than the men. 


life the 


hey do much less work. The men light 
the fires and do the houshold work even, 
the wifes looking after baby, among the 
hourgeaiste the wife does nothing the whole 
day. She has not the slightest ideaof house- 
keeping. The husband directs the house- 
keeping. Among the rich the females are 


ted as women of 


educated, but eduea 
not as homies ives.” 


The gifted Cary sisters, Alice and Pho-be, 
who both died in 1872, within a few months 
of each other, wrote many beautiful poems, 
but the only one that has obtained great 
popularity is the beautiful hymn ‘“ Nearer 
Home,” written by the younger sister. She 
composed it in 1852, in her bed-chamber, 
upon her return from church one Sunday 
morning. She set little value upon it, till 
it became more popular than all the rest 
of her compositions, and it is now to be found 
in almost every collection. 


Many tender 
goodness of that faithful servant of the great 
Pattern of Benevolence, fsabella Graham, the 
mother of the Rev. Dr. Bethune, are re- 
corded. On one oeeasion she 
some time on a visit to Boston, when, 
surprise of her daughter, a great many people 

called to inquire for her mother. She asked 
the reason of their numerous inquiries, and 
was told they lived in the suburbs of the 
citv. where she visited and relieved the sick, 
and comforted the poor and dying. 

had missed her so long” one of them 
“‘that we were afraid she was sick. 

she walks in our streets,” 
‘it is always customary with us 
door and bless her as she passes.” 


better 
fashion, 


said, 
When 


she continued, 


There are women who take a special de- 
light in spreading gossip. They chew upon 
it as lovingly as a ruminating animal chews 








| of 


terested ; 


but the moment apiece of scandal | 


scents the air, they snuff the morning breeze | 


and begin to enjoy themselves. 
are present they are as polite as though they 
had swallowed a dancing-master, but when 
your back is turned they suddenly oe 
some yery disagreeable things which some- 
body told them on the authority of some one 
else, who heard it directly from some one 
else. A short memory for good things and 
a long memory for evil things is their pecu- 


liarity. Such people have large appetites, 
and there is a great deal of food for 


them in this wicked world. 
Smith says of Talleyrand, they had no teeth, 
no roof to their mouths, no uvulva, no 
larynx, notraches, no epiglottis, no anything, 
they would nevertheless gurgle scandal and 
make society miserable. 


The mother of 
rare woman. 
missionary 
come home 
or some 


If, as Sidney 


Louisa Aleott was a very 
She was for a long time a city 
in Boston, and often she used to 
without her over-shoes, her shaw 

warm under-garment, having given 


them away to some suffering woman, whose 
need was great: and when her at re- 
proached her with her carelessness of her 


| own health, she always said, ‘* The thought 
that poor sonl’s com fort kept me warm.” 
The mantle of this noble woman's charity 


ol 


evidences illustrative of the | 


was absent for | 
to the | 


“We | 


to go to the | 


its cud. and seem to obtain an enormous 
amount of nourishment from it. If akindly 
thing is said, they are listless and unin- | 


XUM 


| among her danghters, 


| after, 


the sinful as well 
infrequently 
» wished 
friends asked 
ists 


Was 


as the poor 3 


wide enough to eover 
and she 
totake mto her ownf 
reform, and 
how she da 


used not 
amily people she 
eautious 
red introduce 
she always answe 
my girls, and this 
‘ach them how to shun 
these sorrows. They 
not escape the knowledge of them; better 
gain it under their father’s and their 
mother’s care.” ‘* Never,” said her daughter, 
in speaking of these facts. ‘did the people 
thus cared for do us any harm: and, 
some of them came back, from time 
to time, to express their gratitude with tender 
tears. 


to 


her 


when 
these oute: 
red,— 
the 
these 


can- 


‘Oh, | — is 
best way to 
sins, and ae 


root 


For many years past Laura D. Bridgman, 


the world-famed blind and deaf mute, has 
resided at the Perkins Institute for the Blind 
at South Boston. No woman of our day 


a history more sad and wonderful. 
She was born at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
in 1829, a sickly child, and by a severe disease 


pe yssesses 


when two years of age was deprived of her 
sight and hearing. When her health was 
restored, it was found that she had almost 


entirely lost the senses of taste and smell. 
Soon afterwards she suddenly became dumb. 
As she grew to girlhood she evinced a strong 
mind, but in silence and darkness was she 
enveloped. Her efforts at this.-time to make 
clear her meaning was painful to behold. 
Her mind was a perfect storehouse of know- 
ledge, but no means were given her for its 
expression. In 1837, Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
took her in charge, and, after months of 
constant labor, successfully attempted the 
development of herintellect. Notwithstand- 
ing her several sad afflictions, she lives a 
happy and contended life at her home where, 
in a room filled withthe rays of the sun, and 
redolent with the fragrance of a myriad 
of blooming flowers, she accomplishes much 
in the way of making beautiful lacework, 
marvelous for its fine stitches and complete- 
ness. Ifer faculties have full play, and, 
with the assistance of a younger sister, the 
leading questions and events of the period 
are daily communicated to her, 


years | 


While you | 











| series opens in the November CENTURY 


CENTURY 


In 1885. 
A GREAT ENTERPRISE! 
Papers on the Civil War. 


The important feature of THE CENTURY MaGa- 
ZINE for the coming year—indeed, perhaps the 
most important ever undertaken by the magazine 
—will be a series of separate papers on the great, 
battles of the War for the Union, written by gen- 
eral officers high in command upon both the Fed- 
eral and the Confederate sides,—General Grant 
(who writes of Vicksburg, Shiloh, and other bat- 
tles), Generals Longstreet, McClellan, Beauregard, 
Rosecrans, Hill, Admiral Porter, and others. The 
with a 


THE 





graphically illustrated article on 


The Battle of Bull Run, 


written by the Confederate general, G. T. Beaure- 
gard. Brief sketches, entitled, ‘ Re ile ctions of 
a Private,” papers chronicling special events, de- 
scriptions of various auxiliary branches of the ser- 
vice, etc, will supplement the more important se- 
ries by the various generals. 

A strict regard for accuracy will guide the pre- 
paration of the ores for — THE CEN- 
TURY has at its disposal a very large quantity of 
photographs, dri awing rs, portr its, Maps, pl ins,ete., 
hitherto unused. — is to present in this se- 








ries, not official reports, but commanding officers’ 
acccunis of their “plans and operations, —inter- 

} 7 sy - “y yam hie} 711 . . 
esting personal experiences which will record 
leading events of ihe war, and possess, at the 


same time, a historical value cal- 


not easily to be 
culated, 

Fiction. 
In this line THe Century will maintain its pres- 
tige, and furnish the hi st stories by American 
writers that can be procured. In November begins 


A New Novel by W. D. Howells. 


Author of ‘‘ Venetian Bays,” ‘‘A Modern In- 
stance,” ete. This story deals with the rise of an 
American business man. A novel by Henry 


James, a novel 
short stories by 


ette by Grace Denio Litchfield, and 

*Uncle Remus,” Frank R. Stock- 
ton, H. H. Boyesen, T. Janvier, H. H., Julian 
Hawthorne, and other equally well-known writers 
will appear at various times. 


Miscellaneous Features. 

Under this heading may be included a series of 
papers on the Cities of Italy by W. D. Howells, 
the illustrations being reproductions of etchings 
and drawings by Joseph Pennell; a series on 


The New North-West, 


an interesting group of papers "by EK. V. 
Smalley, Lieut. Schwatka, Princ ipal Grant (of 
Vineet, Ontario), and others, dese riptive of lit- 
tle-known regions ; papers on French and Ameri- 
ean art,—seulpture and painting, with some ex- 
quisite illustrations ; papers on 


being 


Astronomy,Architecture and History 
the first being by Professor Langley and others. 
Under Architecture are included more of Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer’s articles on Churches, City and 
Country Houses, etc. Colonel George E, Waring, 
Jr., will describe 


Progress in Sanitary Draining; 


E, C. Stedman, Edmund Gosse, and others will 
furnish literary essays; George W. Cable will 


contribute in various ways; several papers on 
sport and adventure will soon be published, and 


John Burroughs 


will write from time to time on outdoor subjects. 


Readers of THE 
abreast of the times on leading s 
come within the province of a 
circulation 7s now 
number exceeding 


CENTURY ‘Usure of keeping 

ts that may / properly 
azine. Its 
e November 
Subscriptions should 


may fee 
a Jee 
monthly nas 
1 about 140,000 monthly, th 
that figus 






date from this number, wagers the War Series and 
Mr, Howell's novel. Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents a 
number, All book-sellers pe news-dealers sell tt and 


take subscriptions, or remittances may be made to the 


publishers. 


THE CENTURY Co., New York, N. Y. 
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giving Pipe tone. 
warranted. 





$3.00 movthly and upwards. 


Pianos and Organs, 


44 E. FOURTEENTH ST., (onion square. 


HALLET & DAVIS 

DECKER & SON, 

STULTZ & BAUER, 
25.00 cash, and $10.00 monthly. 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS. 


’ oy NEW YORK. 


To rent or for sule on easy payments. 


Only ones having Pipe Tubes 
Every instrument fully 





HAPPINESS. 

HAPPINESS, Mr. President, said the orator, is 
like a crow perched on the towering peak of the 
distant and inaccessible mountain, which the 
eager sportsman, filled with enthusiasm, in 
vain endeavors to approach ; but who upon the 
slightest suspicion of which act at once vanishes 
away like the prismatic tints of the rainbow 
which it was the astonishing and erudite Newton 
who first discovered and investigated the cause 
of. And at last the sportsman finds that his en- 
thusiasm is something that comes and goes, and 
he returns home from the chase wearied and dis- 
appointed, if not disgusted. The experience of 
our sportsinan in his quest for crow is the experi- 
ence of many in search of a good photographer. 
They find a really good picture about as difficult 
of attainment as the crow perched on the tower- 
ing mountain peak, and while they are pleased, 
perhaps, with the “‘ proofs,” they are disappointed, 
if not Gisgusted, with the finished picture. This 
arises from the fact that vast numbers of the so- 
called photographers are ignorant of what consti- 
tutes a good picture, and to all intents and purpo- 

es they are like Goctors who have purchased their 

certificates from bogus medical colleges and are 
groping in the dark. People who wish to obtain 
the most satisfactory results in the matter of pho- 
tographs will give artists without reputation a 
wide berth, and bestow their patronage upon those 
whose long experience has made them sage, as 
well as skillful. Asa type of this class DURYEA, 
253 Fulton Street, stands prominent, and good 
pictures with him are the rule and not the excep- 
tion. Patrons may always depend upon first-class 
results in every postienien Best $6.00 imperials 
reduced to $3.00 per dozen for the season. 





MAN 7 GED BY LADIES. & | 
BROOKIYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 


No. 29 CONCORD STREET, 
Between Fulton and Washington net Two Blocks from 
Bridve Entranc 


____ SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Office Carpets. 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oil 
Cloths or Mattings, call at BEN DALL’S Car- 
pet Store, 114 Fulton Street, basement floor, 

New York. Cheapest place in the City. If not 
convenient to call, send for hacia 








Music for Weddings, Sociables and Recep- 


tions. Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 
OFFICES : 210 Sterling Place, 


44 Fourth Av., BROOKLYN. 


PIANOS REPAIRED 
And Made and Tuned at Short Notice, at 


CHAS. W. HELD’S, 
114 Livingston St., Cor. Boerum Place. 


Oldest and Most Reliable Place in the City. 
Celebrated KRANICH & BACH PIANOS. 


Equal to New, 


Agent for the 














Hurp, Waite & Co., are offering special 
inducements in silks, velvets, dress goods, 
cloaks, suits and millinery. 


To all who desire to be expert bicyle riders, 
or whose machines need repair, we recom- 
mend the Brooklyn Heights Bicycle School, 
corner Fulton and Orange street, Mr. T. 
Hunt Sterry, manager. 


HovusEKEEPERS would do well to call upon 
J. S. Williams, 198 Fulton street, and exam- 
ine his ‘‘ Mayflower” oil cook stoves and 
parlor heaters. They will be found economical 
for the household, clean, free from odor, 
tasty, cheap in price, and in every way de- 
sirable. 


‘‘T HEREBY certify that my husband, Neil 
Ward, was afflicted with rheumatism for 
eight years, and for over two years he was 
unable to walk ; he was cured in one month 
by use of J. G. Edgell’s rheumatic pills.” 
Mrs. M. A. Ward, 44 Front street. Depot, 
No. 9 Hicks street. 


By far the most eminently successful 
treatment for the permanent removal of super- 
fluous hair, moles, birth marks, tumors, warts, 
etc., is that by the process of electrolysis as 
administered at Dr. Wood’s Turkish Baths, 
34 Clinton street. The strictest privacy is 
always observed in the treatment of cases. 
Single operation, $2.00. Ten tickets, $15.00. 


GENTLEMEN who desire to purchase the 
choicest brands of foreign and domestic 
cigars, finest qualities of smoking and chew 
ing tobaccos, and smokers’ articles of any 
description, should call upon H. L. Palmer, 
104 Court street, near State. Mr. Palmer’s 
stock is always fresh, and his prices reason- 
able. Billiard parlor attached to store. 


We have just received from the enterpris- 
ing and well known school book publishers, 
Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, 
*‘J. Madison Watson’s Graphic Speller,” 
oral and written ; ‘A Descriptive Astrono- 


my,” by Prof. Joel Dorman Steele, and 
af Scaiate of Morals,” by Paul Janet, 
translated by Mrs. ©. R. Corson. We 


warmly commend the first two named es- 
pecialy to teachers and students, and the 
latter to all our readers. 


THE public cannot find a more desirable, 
and economical way to travel at this season 
of the year than by the new palace steamers 
“City of Troy,” and ‘ Saratoga,” of the 
Citizens’ Evening Steamboat Line from New 
York to Troy. ‘These steamers are fitted up 
with all the modern improvements, and will 
be found much warmer and more comfort- 


able in every way than the cars. Fare re- 
duced to $1,00, including birth. Baggage 


transported free from steamers to railroad, 
and can be checked from residence. State- 
rooms can be secured by letter or telegram, 
by addressing G. M. Lewis, General Ticket 
Agent. Steamers leave Pier 44, North Riv- 
er, foot of Christopher street, daily, except 
Saturdays. 


r ing. 





The World of F ashion. 


‘* The glass of fashicn and the mould 0 ffurm, 
The observed of all observers. 


In spite of the many new and beautiful 


| fancies in dress and in millinery this season, 
| the wraps are undoubtedly the most striking 


feature in the costumes of the day. The 
materials used for handsome cloaks and man- 
tles are of the richest description—thick 
velvets and heavy plushes, ottomans and sici- 
liennes which might stand alone, were they 
not so soft; embossed plushes on a velvet 
ground and brocades which defy description. 
There are cut and uncut, frise and long and 
short pile velvets, all combined in the same 
designs, and the different heights of pile are 
so managed as to produce the effect of shad- 
Sometimes these velvets are shot, and 
sometimes, to add still more to their richness, 
the figures are outlined with a row of jet or 
amber beads. 


A novel wrap for full dress, which may 
either be worn for carriage calls or for coach- 
ing on mild November days, is of ribbed 
cloth ina light shade of fawn. The shape 
is a loose ulster, with deep round shoulder 
‘rape. A broad band of brown velvet is set 
down the front, and similar bands edge the 
cape and form cuffs on the coat sleeves. A 
border of vicuna fur—the soft, fringe-like 
wool of the South American mountain goat— 
edges the garment, and passementerie orna- 
ments of heavy silken cords half loop the 
full-gathered back of the skirt. New and 
very jaunty isa short wrap of velvet brocade, 
a sort of visite with long, straight fronts 
and full pleated postillion back, with a rich 
passementerie ornament concealing the place 
where this postillion is added to the back. 
A border of beaver fur edges the garment. 
A wonderful imported wrap isa long pelisse 
of brown velvet and brocade in uncut, frise 
or frizzed (a word which exactly describes 
the short, closely curled loops of the web), 
velvet or plush. Theskirt of the long wrap 
is of plain velvet, and over this is a sort 
of visite mantle of brocade, the large sleeves 
extended into broad side panels which reach 
nearly to the edge of the skirt, and in the 
back meeting, but for the band of velvet 
which divides them from the neck to the 
belt. Brown lynx fur borders the wrap, and 
heavy chenille cords tie at the throat in long 
loops, and tasseled ends falling to the foot of 
the wrap. The lining is of quilted satin, 
brown and gold in broad stripes. 

Some of the short wraps in colored fabrics 
are really color studies. For example, one 
shown at a recent opening was of velvet, cut 
and uncut on satin merveilleux ground, a 
cameo effect in dahlia red, as delicately 
shaded as in alapidary’s most exquisite work- 
manship. Chenille fringe in the exact tone 
of the cut velvet formed the trimming, and 
the satin lining matched the satin ground. 
These wraps of rich brocades and light- 
colored cashmeres bid fair quite to supersede 
those made of India and broche shawls which 
were so much worn last season. ‘* It scarcely 
pays to cut up an India shawl,” says an 
experienced dress-maker, ‘‘and a Paisley is 
only a Paisley, no matter how you trim 1t— 
it costs as muchas a good brocade, and don’t 
look nearly as handsome.” 

Beside the change of an increased fullness 
at the back, there will be but few new shapes 
in wraps. Thus, an elegant brown cloth 
wrap trimmed witha broad border of Persian 
embroidery above a white band of brown 
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marabout, is a deep shoulder cape, full 
gathered at the neck, with long straight 
points which reach nearly to the hem of the 
dress, and are broad enough to cover the 
entire front of the skirt. 

The correct wrap with the fashionable 
tailor-made cloth dress in an Albert coat, 
close-fitting ; or a jacket in military style, if 
the suit is braided. The more simply severe 
the make of a tailor suit is, however, the 
more perfect its style. Heavy cloths, fleece- 
lined, come to match the lighter weights 
used for dresses ; or where the same cloth as 
that of the dress is used for the suit, the 
coat may be linned with flannel, to give extra 
warmth. F 

The newest shape for the newmarket is 
called the four-in-hand, and was introduced 
as a coaching wrap in England, and thence 
imported to Newport, where it has found 
great favor. Its distinctive feature is a large 
shoulder cape, which is cut into two parts 
by the pleats down the back, which on this 
cloak begin at the neck and are flatly stitched 
to the waist line, where they broaden out 
into quadruple boxplaits. 

The visite cloak, introduced last winter, 
re-appears this season, and bids fair to be 
popular. It is invariably made in two 
materials, and produces the effect of a visite 
of brocade, trimmed with chenille or fur, 
worn over a plain skirt of velvet or ottoman ; 
the skirt out like that of an ulster, with full 
pleats over the tournure. 

Beaver fur, in its natural grayish brown, 
golden beaver and dark brown beaver are 
the fur most liked for trimming. Next come 
lynx, marten, mink and coon, which, when 
dyed dark brown, is quite aristocratic-looking 
fur. 

Black will be the favorite color in wraps 
and mantles. Next comes dark brown, but 
there were also Bordeaux and rose reds, old- 
gold, fawn and rich Persian effects, both in 
embroidery and weaving. 

If this is to be a ‘ velvet year,” it is also 
going to be one in which fur is greatly worn, 
perhaps because together they are so effective. 
A costume of this description is a visiting 
dress of dark blue velvet trimmed with silver 
fox, the fur forming a large collar and revers, 
also a band down the front which is narrow 
at the waist, but widens as it descends and 
borders the skirt. The tunic is gathered on 
at the hips in the Medicis style, and the waist 
has a puffed plastron of turquoise ottoman. 
9 0 

A large and elegant stock of rich and 
plain furniture of new and original designs, 
including everything that is new and desira- 
ble in the market, is open for inspection at 
the handsome warerooms of Lang & Nau, 
corner Clinton and Fulton streets. 

The “attention of ladies is called to the 
large and varied stock of cloaks and fine furs 
exhibited by Jackson & Company at} their 
spacious new store, 440 Fulton street. As 
this firm make these articles their exclusive 
business they are prepared to offer their cus- 
tomers special inducements. 


” 





"a The Best Pianos Sold on Easy } Menthly Payments. : 
WAREROOMS 323 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT TO POST OFFICE. 


THE 





RUSSIAN, ROMAN, ELECTRIC, and 
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Kurkish Baths, 


34 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 





HOURS OF ADMISSION; GenTLEMEN, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sundays, 7 a.m. to 12 m. LaDrgs, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; "Sundays JExcepted 


Telephone, Brooklyn, 282. 


SULPHUR BATHS. 


This department is entirely separate from the 
Turkish, Russian, and Electric Baths, and strictly 
private. Great care is taken to adapt these power- 
ful remedial agents to individual cases. Careful 
attention is given to cleanliness and comfort, and 
with a thorough system of ventilation the baths 
are entirely free from unpleasant odors. 





A. L. WOOD, M.D., Proprietor. | 
ELECTRICITY. 


Galvanic, Faradic, Franklinic or Static, and 
Galvano-Magnetic. The most complete appar- 
atus, the best modes of application, and the most 
skillful adaptation of treatment to each indi- 
vidual case for the Relief and Cure of all Nervous 
Affections, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and other 
forms of Chronic Disease. 


SUPERFLUOUS HATR, 


Birth-Marks, Moles, Warts, Tumors, &c., Permanently Removed by :Electricity. 
Perfectly Safe and Reliable. 


34 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 





EDGELL’S 
RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Extensively Used. 

Have effected a cure in every case. 
25 cents per box. Wholesale and only 
Depot, No. 9 Hicks street, Brooklyn. 
Sent by mail at same price. 
Hundreds of Valuable References. 


THE CHEAPEST PLACE TO BUY 


RUGS 


Of All Kinds is at 
DEXTER’S, 322 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 

DIETER, FULTON ST., OPP. CITY HALL. 

Dinner Parties, Wedding Receptions, etc., served 
in Dieter's Banqueting Rooms. Parties served in 
any part of the city or vicinity, at short notice. 
French Waiters ; China, Gold, or Silver service. 
Fairs served with Cream at Special Rates. China, 
Silver, and Table Linen to loan. Ladies when shop- 
ping will find Dieter’s the most comfortable, as 
well as the most reasonable in prices, 
Capacity for over 400 guests. 








Seating 


THE CHEAPEST 


SHOK s'T 


HE CITY 


FOR PRICE AND QUALITY. 


F. MUSSON & Co., 
195 FULUON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Bet. Nassau and Concord Sts., Near the Bridge. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


WALTER WADE, 
MANAGER OF SELECT £NTERTAINNENTS 


Office, 413 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Engagements effected with all the most Celebrated Artists, for 
Course or Single Entertainments. 


‘ 








GEORGE W. McCARTEY, 


Trunk and Bag Manufacturer, 


313 & 315 FULTON STREFT, 
(Under Hart Bros.) 


Cor. Johnsen St., BROOKLYN, 


TRUNES REPAIRED. LATEST NOVELTIES. 


COLLINS & CO., 
PRINTERS, 


106 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 





Rear of Court House, 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
done. Steam Power. Large assortment of type. 


DR. J. C. KENNEDY, 


DENTIST, 


487 Fulton Street, 


Bet. Bridge and Lawrence, 





BROOKLYN. 








—_———$ ss 


oct “a T,. 


We have the best Scranton and Lehigh Coal, 
at the most ReasonabJe Prices. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WHARF: 


DEGRAW ST., on Gowanus Canal. 
OFFICES: 
25 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
356 FULTON STREET, 
840 FULTON STREET. 


Netson & HOLDEN. 





{| PHELPS & SON, Pianos. 


$5 to $20 


MONTHLY {NSTALLMENTS. 


$5 to $20 


Best Finished and Most Durable 


Possess the Finest Tone, and are the 
Instruments in the Market. 





. 


FRANK J. 


UNION LIVERY 


AN D 


YORK, 
BOARDING STABLES, 


343 Union Street, bet. Smith and Court Sts., Brooklyn. 


FIRST-CLASS LANDAUS, COACHES AND COUPES, AT ALL HOURS. 
TELEPHONE CALL, *“* BROOKLYN 674.” 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BOARDERS 


. 
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Bibles, Hymn and Religious | 


Books. 

Sunday-school Supplies, Marriage Certificates. 
Curistmas Carbs, New, Choicest. Scripture Texts, 
Stationery a Full Assortment. New Publications 
soon as issued. Subscriptions received for all Peri 


odicals. T. B. VENTRES, 62 Court Street. 


MAYFLOWER Oil Cool Stove, 


AND PARLOR HEATERS, 


Free from Odor. Has no Oil underthe Flame. Cannot 
create any Vapor, Gas or Vacuum. Absolutely Safe. Re- 
ceived Bronze Medal at the American Institute, 1882, over 
all competitors. Free from all Royalty. 


J. S. WILLIAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 
No. 198 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 





N. YW. 








New Jersey, 


340 SMITH STREET 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 
Families 


Supplied at their Residences. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long Island 
Eggs. 





A Great Musical and Dramatic Journal, 


THE KEYNOTE, 


Edited by Frederick Archer. 


Drama, Art and Society. Critical, Independent, 
Impartial. Published Weekly. 

The Keynote has been exclusively selected in preference 
to all other papers by the Musical Mutual Protective Union of 
New York 

Ae the official Organ of communication with its 2,000 mem- 
bers, among whom are Theodore Thomas, Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch. and the most celebrated musicians in this country. It 
should have a place in every household. 

Subscription one year, $406. Six months, $2.00. 
copy, 10 cents. 


Office, 38 East 14th Street, New York City 
Send for Specimen Copy. 


Music, 


Single 





ANTHONY RIBS. RICHARD MINOR. 


RIS & MINOR, 


House, Signsand Decorative 


Painters & Paper Hangers, 
333 COURT STREET, 
— AND 
76 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn. 
TELEPHONE CALL, 136 D. 





Gems of Thought. 


“* The amassed thought and experience of innumerable minds.” — 
Emerson. 


Run no risks when your soul is at stake. 
— Theodore L. Cuyler. 

It is the enjoying, and not merely the 
possessing, that makes us happy.— Montaigne. 


The scholar is the favorite of heaven and 
earth ; go where he will, the wise man is 
at home.—Lmerson. 


Nature has sometimes made a fool, but 
a coxcomb is always of a man’s own making. 
—Addison. 

Do your level best in this world, and all 
the other worlds will look out for themselves. 
—LEdward Eggleston. 

Happy it were for us all if we bore pros- 
perity as well as and wisely as we endure 
adverse fortune.—Southey. 

God does not allow so potent an instru- 
ment as eloquence to any but those whose 
whole heart is in some great issue.— Wendell 
Phillips. 

Not nations, not armies, have advanced 
the race; but here and there, in the course 
of ages, an individual has stood up, and cast 
his shadow over the world.—Chapin. 


Of all the things which man can do or 
make here below, by far the most momentous, 
wonderful, and worthy, are the things we call 
books.—Carlyle. 


As much company as I have kept, and as 
much as I love it, I love reading better, and 
would rather be employed in reading than 
in the most agreeable conversation. —Pope. 


A plain, genteel dress is more admired, 
and obtains more credit than lace and em- 
broidery in the eyes of the judicious and 
sensible.— Washington. 


I expect to pass through this life but once. 
lf, therefore, there be any kindness I can 
show, or any good thing I can do to any 
of my fellow beings, let me do it now, let 
me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.—L. B. Hedgeman. 


From time to time, I meet a young man in 
whom I can see nothing to object to; only 
I feel anxious when I observe such a finely 
equipped fellow ready to swim with the 
stream; and here I am always forced to 
make the remark that the rudder is given 
into the hand of man in his frail skiff, not 
that he may be at the mercy of the waves, 
but that he may follow the dictates of a will 
directed by intelligence.—Goethe. 


Men may criticize the Bible, but they 
must admit that this volume has built lofty, 


| biblical characters in the world, and we must 


estimate its value accordingly. What system 
of philosophy or ethics or art has done this? 
The Bible has written its record in human 
civilization. It has made men noble, com- 
manding, 


in their gifts to their fellows.—Richard S. 
Storrs. 








reverent and devout toward God ; | 
| affluent in their sympathies, and generous 
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Be ,ortment, and the German, near t a 
and easy of access by Atlantic Avenue, Green- 


wood and Court S 


~ THOMAS HUDSON, | 
successor to George Hudson & Sons, 

* ee Dy 
Plumber, das Fitter, 
PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 
COR. FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN, L. I. 
_aeeenness FOR GENERAL nsachincsin 
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Established 


First-class Horses a 


A Specialty made of buy-| 
cmmission. 


Saddle Horses to let on reason- 
elephone Call, 208, 


BOARDING, SALE, 
Oommission & Exchange Stables, 


eson 


233 SCHERMERHORN ST., 


oupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phz- 
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A. LESTER'S 


HSH iM DYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 
Corner of Union, BROOKLYN. 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut, 
Mackerel, Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt 
Fish, ete., etc. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 


PICKLED OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
OYSTERS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


DEPOT FOR HOCKAWAY OYSTERS. 
Telephone, No. 431. 


wen. HL LOTHROP, 
Wall St. Ferry, Brooklyn. 


Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties, 
“Jags, Banners and Decorations 


Awnings, 


—— 


BROOKLYN HEICHTS BICYCLE SCHOOL 


CORNER FULTON 


Perfect Riding Guaranteed in a few Lessons. 


Bicycles. Lockers and Elegant Dressing Rooms. 


AND ORANGE 


Columbia Bicycle and Tricycle Sundries and Parts. 


STREETS. 


Repairing, Nickeling and Painting. Storage for 


T. HUNT STERRY, Manager. 





| 1%5 STATE ST., COR. COURT.) : 


| Classes for Beginners Now Fe g. Private poyst|quisy 
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BE CARE EF (3s 
Wert You Dawe! Use cme Puss Annenes ! 
——==—=BEWARE= 


Of the vile mixtures that are sold for 


TEAS » COFFEES 


They are Dangerous and Detrimental to 
Health—Slow Poison. 








BUY DIRECT FROM FIRST HANDS AND GET 


GOOD GOODS 


We don't acvecate the buying of CHEAP GOODS, more | 
especially for Articles of Food. 








} ‘<The Great Atlantic and Pacitic Pea Co's cele brated 
| Teas and Coffees have been my solace through lite.” 


GRANDMOTHER, ' The MEDIUM or BEST GRADES are the CHEAPEST. 








he GREATS 








TEA COMPAR Y, 
The Largest Importers & Retailers in the World. 
PIONEERS IN THE BUSIFESS. ONLY IMPORTERS DEALING DIRECT WITH CONSUMERS. 


Ss EUA Ess : 





Wire ster Nes 
onkers, N.Y 


NEW YORK CITY. 


N. B.— BEWARE OF MUSHROOM CONCERNS. 


SULTANA MILLS, 126 & 128 EAST 13am ‘ST., N. Ye ~ HEADQUARTERS, 35 & 37 VESEY ST., 














The grr aerate as pears rOofFHE BROCKLIN MAGAZINE will be Ez. tra « Mitractive 








THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


Crosby’ S ‘Vitalized Phosphites Jackson & & Company 


IS A NERVE TONIC AND BRAIN FOOD. 
For Many Years it has been a Standard Preparation No 440 FULTON STREET 


with all Physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. The formula is on every label, it is not a 


secret remedy. A well-fed brain sleeps sweetly, a starved brain is always restless. It strengthens the Ne Hawk Binkes 
: F P avCa}l OV otreet, 
intellect, restores lost energy, builds up worn out nerves, promotes good digestion, It aids in the 
bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. It develops sound teeth, glossy hair. 
i ae : : ‘ . . Are now offer ing go the largest and most select 
clear skin, handsome nails. It amplifies both bodily and mental power 


ortinent ot 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th Street. ais 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS OR gd MAIL. $1. ini CLOAKS 


AND 


ta. aA. ANNOUNCE MEN T'. SIXIL BDIIDC 
The Christmas Number, Ready December 1, BINE FURS 


in THE City, 


The Brooklyn Wlagazine, Especially for Ladies and Misses. 


will consist of 28 pages and be especially attractive and interesting \inong its leading contributors 
in prose and verse will be : : aw ; 
Marion Harland. Margaret E. Sangster T. De Witt Talmage. Jackson & Company do an exclusive busi- 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith John White Chadwick. Mauc Prescott. Etc. ness in these articles. 
Several of the Departments will be enlarged. and the number made in every respect one of excep- 
tional interest THE BROOKLYN omer nag) Eis for sale at all the principal newstands, and can be ob 
tained from any newsde: ler in Brooklyn. pRICE, 1Q CENTS SEAL GARMENTS REPAIRED. 


RICH AND PLAIN Designers & Makers 


FURNITURE hs = 26S LA ING 8. NAU: YS Tar Furniture, 


aidan —— SS Mt —_ 


qs RJURNIIURE. BME) aceon Trimmings 


Substantially fe: © WEDESIGNS |< ae AND 
me poi Pca Decorative 








Made. 


WW K B K R HURD, WAITE & 00. 


MANUFACTURER OF Special Inducements in 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
» v SILKS, 


PIANO - FORTES. verre sw 





PLUSHES, 


Catalogue Mailed Free on Application. DRESS COODS, 
WAREROOMS: CLOAKS, 


Eth Avenue & West 16th St.. N. Y. ie 


And Millinery. 


BRANCH : 


‘WEBER MUSIC HALL, CHICAG?, ILL. Hurp, Waite & Co. 


Pue BRookuyN MAGAZINE PRIN1 


Upholstery. 
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